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Important Events. 


In every temptation to sin, we should 
hear a still small voice saying, “ It was 
sin that crucified your Lord, including 


such a sin as you are now tempted to 
commit. 


Of the 672 Yale graduates who died in 
the ten years between 1876 and 1885, 
there were 271 who were past 70 years 
ofage. And these men received their 
education when candle-lights were used 
at morning prayers.— Yale Courant. 


Ministers and churches were sneered 
at for protesting against the ballet at- 
tachment of the opera. Now Manager 
Locke, of the National Opera Company, 
says: “The church people boycotted 
us, and in deference to this public de- 
mund, the grand ballet will be discon- 
tinued.” If the Christian people will 
unite in a just cause, they can carry 
any point in this country. 


It is encouraging to note that moral 
and religious training in our schools 
was urged by a Minnesota president at 
the late Teacher’s convention in Chi- 
cago. Materialism and secularism are 
strong in some quarters, but cheer up- 
on cheer went up for the man who urg- 
ed that all our public education should 
be Christian in its tone, methods and 
‘spirit, Character is more than culture, 
and Christ is the only safe model, and 
the only Savior for our youth, 


“Of all that I brought with me from 
the home~-of my childhood into the 
world,” says a leading business man, 
“the most valuable possession was the 
habit of kneeling to ask God’s blessing, 
night and morning. It kept alive in 
me the idea that there was a power 
stronger than I—stronger than money 
or business or life itself. That idea 
saved me.” 


The darkest hour in the history of 
any young man is when he sits down 
to study how to get money without 
earning it.—Horace Greeley. 


Four open-air services were con- 
ducted in Boston on a recent Sunday 
by the Y.M.C, A., one on the Com- 
mon, another in Haymarket Square, 
and the others at Franklin and Marine 
Parks. At the latter point one thou- 
sand people assembled. This method 
of reaching non-church-goers on these 
hot summer days deserves the heartiest 
co-operation of Christian people. 


The greatest revolution which China 
has ever witnessed has been begun by 
the presentation to the Chinese throne 
of some very important memorials from 
censors. The memorials bear on the 
subject of education, and foreign and 
scientific studies are recognized and 
recommended as qualifying for honors. 
Prince Ch’un is highly pleased with 
these propositions. 


Robert Griffin, the statistician of the 
British Board of Trade, calculates from 
the figures of certain banking-houses 
that the remittances from America to 
Ireland in 37 years have amounted to 
over $150,000,000, and that for six years 
these remittances have been $7,425,000 
annually. This gives point to Mr. 
Gladstone’s remark that “England has 
long been a recipient of American 
alms.” Millions of this money have 
gone into the pockets of landlords. 


A Washington city paper has the fol- 
lowing: The report of the board ap- 
pointed to revise the army regulations 
is under consideration by the Secretary 
of War. The board carefully considered 
the petitions of clergymen for the aboli- 
tion of Sunday dress parades and in- 


‘gpections, and in their report recom- 


mended that the dress parades on Sun- 
day be abolished, but that the custom- 
ary inspection be continued on Sunday 
as one of the necessities of an army dis- 
cipline. 


Some one in Iowa has introduced to 
notice a new fuel which is destined to 
take the place of coal in the prairie 
countries. This fuel is made by ° grind- 
ing cornstalks and coarse prairie grass 
together, moistening them, and then 
pressing the pulp into blocks about 12 
inches long and 4 inches thick. These 
blocks are then dried. It is claimed 
that one block will give an hour’s steady 
heat und that the fuel can be produced 
for $3 per ton. 


In a fire which occurred on a recent 
Sunday morning at the St. Joseph’s 
Orphan Asylum in N.Y. city, four boys, 
all under 14 years of age, saved the 
lives of 28 or 30 younger children, help- 
ing them down the fire-escapes and car- 
rying down on their backs those who 
were not able to descend alone. 


The population of some parts of New 
York city is in the proportion of 290,000 
to the square mile; the most deasely 
populated part of London has 170,000. 
In many cases there are 14;or 15 grown 
persons occupying two rooms, or even 
one, and many of these rooms are hard- 
ly more than closets, and dark ones too. 
Few of them measure more than seven 
feet by nine, and have but one door and 
one window, 


The Christian citizen holds in his 
hands the destinies of the republic. 
Upon him, and not upon the socialist 
or infidel, rests the responsibility of de- 
termining whether moral education 
shall, in disloyalty to their founders, be 


banned from the common schools of 
America.—Advanee. 


Child-widowhood has received anoth- 
er heavy blow in India. A society was 
formed to overthrow the inhuman cus- 
tom which doomed widows to hopeless 
misery; and one of its promoters has 
taken a child-widow to wife. They all 
belong to the Brahmin caste, which is 
the highest. 

Another innovation was the presence 
of invited Europeans at the ceremony, 
which was performed according to the 
Hindu ritual, and by a Brahmin. 
This step is a symptom of the radical 
changes which are about to revolution- 


ize the ideas as well as the customs of. 


India. 


The development of the telephone is 
rapidly advancing. Several long-dis- 
tance telephones are now in successful 
operation, the trouble from induction 
at first experienced being to a consider- 
able degree overcome by the use of 
hard-drawn copper wire instead of iron, 
by great care in keeping the wires in 
perfect condition, and by running the 
wires zigzag from one pole to another. 
The first line was opened from New 
York to Philadelphia last January, 
with fifty wires, constituting twenty-five 
circuits. Lines run to New Haven, 
Hartford, New London, and other points 
in Connecticut, and communication 
will soon be established to Worcester 
and Boston. Itis expected that lines 
will be finished to Albany before win- 
ter and to Washington before spring. 
One point in which the telephone is 
still inferior to the telegraph is in means 
for registering messages, which in busi- 
ness transactions is often of great im- 
portance. An invention is talked of 
for utilizing the phonograph for this 
purpose by attaching it to the telephone 
receiver. As yet, however, the phono- 
graph will not record anything so delli- 
cate as the vibration of a telephone 
diaphragm. 


Dainty wreaths of flowers, the work 
of hands that lost their cunning three 
thousand years ago, have lately been 
found in a subterranean gallery near 
Thebes, where, with the royal mummies 
theyadorned, they had remained undis- 
turbed during half the whole period of 
historic time! They partially retained 
their fragrance, and even their color 
had not entirely disappeared. They 
must have been a costly luxury in a 
country described by the prophet Zech- 
ariah as a region where there is no rain. 


Rev. Wm. T. Turner, one of the old- 
est teachers of deaf mutes in the coun- 
try, died at Hartford at the age of 
eighty-seven. Mr. Turner was for 
many years Principal of the American 
Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb, and 
an associate of Laurentclere and Thomas 
H. Gallaudet. He was graduated at 
Yale in I8]9, 


We are sometimes tempted to speak 
of the days when Sunday school lessons 
consisted chiefly of learning verses by 
heart as “ the good old times.” Every- 
body recognizes the modern improve- 
ments in Bible teaching, but there is 
benefit from fixing in the mind portions 
of the text itself which can be had in 
no other way.—Ezaminer. 


We cannot fail to note the neglect of 
the observance of family worship and 
the lack of home triining in matters of 
religion. There are children growing 
up in families connected with our 
churches who are not instructed by 
their parents. That duty or burden is 
shifted to the shoulders of the Sabbath 
school teachers. There is no question 
of greater importance to the church.— 
Herald and Presbyter. 


Freiherr von Faber, the founder of 
the lead-pencil firm of A. W. Faber, at 
Stein, in Germany, recently celebrated 
his 70th birthday. He has changed 
the village of Stein (near Nuremberg) 
into one of the finest in Germany, 
founded the famous Germanic Museum 
in Nuremberg, and will be remembered 
for many other charitable bequests. 


The post-office in India is regarded as 
so miraculous an agency by the more 
ignorant natives that in some out-of-the- 
way places the very letter-boxes are 
worshiped. In one case a man posted 
his letter in a box and shouted out its 
destination to inform the presiding 
spirit whom he supposed to be inside. 
Another native humbly took off his 
shoes as he approached the _ box, 
went through various devotions before 
and after posting his letter, and finally 
put some coppers before the box asa 
propitiatory offering, retiring in the 
same attitude of humility. 


The Court of Appeals of the State of 
New York has decided a question of 
some importance in respect to food 
adulteration. A grocer was convicted 
of selling watered milk, though he 
pleaded in defence that he bought the 
milk of a reputable wholesale dealer, 
and supposed it to be pure. The court 
decides that the conviction must stand. — 
for the reason that the person who sells 
food is bound to know what he is sell- 
ing. Consumers will rejoice at this de- 
cision. Ifa plea of ignorance were a 
sufficient defence in prosecutions for 
the sale of adulterated food, the public 
would be left practically without pro- 
tection. It would be an easy plea to 
make, and it would be practically im- 
possible for the prosecution to prove 
guilty knowledge on the part of the 
seller. 


A new discovery is that by the use of 
vitrate acid or citrate of silver, sea- 
water may be made drinkable. By 
this means chloride of silver is precipi- 
tated and a harmless mineral water is 
produced, An ounce of citrate makes 
a half-pint of water drinkable. 


Deeper than the love of home, deeper 
than the love of kindred, deeper than the’ 
love of rest and recreation, deeper than 
the love life, is the love of Jesus.—ev, 


J. Hamilton. 
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The Things We Love. 
M. W. 


Out of our lives they go, 

The sweet, sweet things we love, 
We try to hold them, though, 

The sweet, sweet things we love. 


Out of our lives they go, 
Leaving darkness and pain, 

Ont of our lives they go— 
We cry and hold in vain. 


Out of our lives, O God! 

Thou knowest what it means! 
More than the soft green sod, 

It may be, intervenes. 


Into our lives, again, 
Will come the things we love, 
Though naught doth whisper when, 
These dear, sweet things we love. 


Again into our lives, 
Shining with holier light, 

When God’s own time arrives, 
They’ll come more fair and bright. 


Shining with holier light, 
Touched by the hand divine, 

No more to leave our sight, 
Your dearly loved, and mine. 


Why They Hung Him. 

I have been thinking a good deal 
about that lynching at Colusa. It 
was not an ordinary mob that hung 
Hong Di. It was a popular uprising 
to protest against what was regarded 
as a partial failure of justice. It 
was the execution by the people of 
what they believed to be the law of 
nature and of God, “Whoso sheddeth 
man’s blood by man shall his blood 
be shed.” That company of lynch- 
ers was composed of average Cali- 
fornians—of such men as we meet 
from day to day,and the question is, 
what do they believe? Weshowour 
faith by our works. Judging the 
creed of these men by their act in 
this case I am led to conclude: 

1. They believed in God. Hong 
Di was in the custody of the officers 
of the law. There was no probabil- 
ity of his escape. It was as certain 
as anything can be in this world 
that he would be taken to the State’s 
Prison, and be confined there for 
life.. 
this imprisonment was an adequate 
punishment for a murder so cruel 
and so deliberate. Hence they took 
an appeal from the verdict of the 
jury toa higher court. They said, 
by their act, there is a great Judge 
and Ruler in the spirit world. Let 
us send this guilty spirit to him, and 
he will deal with him as his crime 
deserves. If the lynchers were athe- 
ists they did a very foolish thing. 
They took Hong Di out of the hands 
of the judicial system of California 
and sent him away into the domain 
of chance. Thus they gave up a 
certainity for an uncertainty. 


2. They believed in the immor- 
tality of the soul. If they were ma- 
terialists—if, in their opinion death 
ends all, they did for Hong Di the 
greatest possible kindness. He was 
sure, if he lived, to suffer much for 
many years. But by hanging him 
they relieved him at once from all 
suffering. The pain of hanging was 
momentary. In itself it was no ade- 
quate punishment. The idea of the 
lynchers evidently was to send the 
soul of Hong Di where he would be 
They would have rejciced that the 
verdict of the jury was imprison- 


But the lynchers did not think | 


into paradise | 


4. They believed in the conscious- 
ness of the soul between death and 
the final judgment. If they had 
been soul-sleepers—thinking, as 
many on this coast profess to, that 
when we die, the spirit slumbers 
punished more severely than in a 
human prison. Hence, too, 


3. They believed in future punish- 
ment—in a hell, at least for Hong 
Di. If they had been -universalists 
—if they thought, as some men 
teach and preach, that all punish- 
ment for sin is in this life, and that 
all sinners go to heaven as soon as 
they die, would they have hung that 
man? Nota bit of it. They would 
not even have thought of such a 
thing. They would have said: “Let 
us keep him here out of heaven as 
long as we can, and punish him.” 
while the body moulders in the 
grave, they would not have chloro- 
formed that murderer for untold 
ages by hanging him. If it had 
been proposed even to drug him be- 
fore putting the noose around his 
neck, so that he would not feel the 
pain of dying, the crowd would have 
cried, “No, no, let him suffer. He 
deserves it all and more.”” This was 
the spirit of the scene—to punish a 
criminal], and not to put him asleep 
until the end of time. 


5. They believed that probation 
ends with life. Ifthey had thought 
that as soon as the soul of Hong Di 
passed into the spirit-world he would 
meet some eloquent preacher of the 
gospel, some angel commissioned to 
offer him salvation and eternal bles- 
sedness through Christ, and that he 
might accept the offer and go with 
the messenger at once to glory, they 
would not have been so anxious to 
hang him. They did not dream of 
any possibility of escape for him in 
this or any other way, when they 
sent his blood-stained spirit to meet 
its God. 

We see then that the men who 
thought capital punishment a sev- 
erer punishment than imprisonment 
for life were orthodox in their ideas 
of God, of the soul, of hell, and of 
probation. Probably very few of 
them had made any public profes- 
sion of their faith in these doctrines 
—perhaps many of them had lis- 
tened with interest and some degree 


of assent to the arguments of mater- 
ialists, universalists, soul-sleepers or 


But in that time of excitement all 
such surface errors were swept away, 
and up from the depths of the soul 
rose the irrepressible belief in God 
and the soul, and a righteous retri- 
bution immediately after death. 
Then, let not the preacher of the 
gospel be troubled because men pro- 
fess to be skeptical in regard to God, 
immortality and eternal punishment. 
Their skepticism is superficial. In 
spite of themselves they do believe, 
and must believe, in the great and 
solemn facts on which the gospel 
rests. When we preach sin and sal- 
vation, grace and probation, right- 
eousness and retribution as plainly 
as the Bible reveals them, we com- 
mend ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God. 
Rusticus. 


that would have swung the murderer 


the advocates of a new probation. | 


The Being of God. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER D.D. 


NO. I. 


We have seen that God is an ob- 
ject of knowledge, and that he is 
known to us through his works of 
creation and providence, but more 
especially through the Bible, which 
is his word written. The next point 
which will engage our attention is 


the being of God, 


By the being of God is meant 
that he is a real existence. We 
mean to deny that- he is a mere 
idea or conception of the mind ; al- 
so, that he is a mere force, or the 
sum total of all the forces of na- 
ture; and we mean to affirm that 
he is a real objective existence, apart 
from, and independent of, the mind 
which forms a conception of him. 
He is entirely different and distinct 
from all the forces and phenomena of 
nature, and possesses an independ- 
ent and absolute existence of his 
own. 


The question here comes up, Can 
God be defined? And the answer to 
this question depends on what we 
mean by a definition. The very 
idea of defining a thing, according 
to the strict meaning of the term, is 
to limit, to cireumscribe and mark 
off one thing, or object of knowledge, 
by itself. Cicero (De Oratore i, 42, 
189) says, “A definition is a short 
and comprehensive statement of 
those things which belong appro- 
priately to the subject which we 
wish to define.” Whately says that, 
“An essential definition states what 
are regarded as the constituent parts 
of the essence of that which is to be 
defized.” A definition may be still 
better defined as a statement which 
includes everything belonging to the 
subject, and excludes everything not 
belonging toit. That would be a per- 
fect definition. But the limitations 
and imperfections of our knowledge 
are such that we can hardly give a per- 
fect definition of any thing. In this 
sense of the term, of course, God can 
not be defined. The human and fi- 
nite mind is incapable of limiting, 
circumscribing or comprehending 
the infinite God. No creature, not 
even the highest archangel, much 
less man, can know all that is in 
God, or that properly appertains to 
him ; and, therefore,’no creature can 


give an exhaustive statement of all’ 


that is in God. 

But the word definition is used al- 
so in a wider and, perhaps, looser 
way. When we explain the mean- 
ing of the words we employ we de- 
fine them. When we analyze an 
idea in our minds, so as to separate 
it into its constituent elements, and 
distinguish it from other and differ- 
ent ideas; when we characterize a 
thing, or when we give its genus, if 
not its specific difference, we may 
be said to define that thing. This 
is what Whately means by an acci- 
dental definition, which, he- says, 
“lays down what are regarded ‘as 
circumstances belonging to it, viz: 
properties or accidents, such as 
causes, effects, &c.” 


In this way God may be approxi- 
mately defined. by distinguishing 
him from the universe and from all 
created intelligences, and by giving 
an enumeration of his attributes or 
perfections as far as they are khown 
to us. Our knowledge of God is 
real, trustworthy and true, as far as 
if goes; but it is far from being ex- 
haustive. Many things which we 
do not know now we shall know 
hereafter. But eternity itself will 
not be long enough for us to learn 
all that there is in God, or to acquire 
an exhaustive knowledge of him. 


Many attempts have been made 
to define God, only a few of which 
we can give here. The highest con- 
ception of God, and the one nearest 
the truth, ever formed by the mind 
of man, unenlightened by the Bible, 
is that of Plato, who defines God as 
“the eternal mind, the cause of 
good in nature.” The Reformers, 
especially Calvin and Luther, de- 
fined God as “an infinite and spirit- 
ual essence.” Another definition, 
once considered good, is that of 
Wolff, who says, “God is a self-ex- 
istent Being, in whom is the ground 
of the reality of the world.” All 
these, and scores of others like 
them, answered well enough during 
the 16th Century, before the rise of 
pantheism ; but they are insufficient 
now. As used by Christians, God 
was regarded as a self-conscious 
Spirit; but Hegel and the panthe- 
ists would accept the definition of 
Calvin, “God is an infinite and spir- 
itual essence,’ taking it to mean 
that God is an infinite Spirit with- 
out consciousness, until he comes to 
consciousness in the mind of man. 

New definitions, therefore, must 
be framed, so as to exclude panthe- 
ism. Consequently Rheinehard de- 
fines God as the “Absolute Being, 
distinct from the world, and embrac- 
ing within himself all the highest 
perfections.” Knapp’s definition is, 
that “God is the most perfect Being, 
and the Cause of all other beings.” 
Henry B. Smith gives a definition 
intended to combine several of the 
above, and to guard against panthe- 
ism. He says, “God is a Spirit, ab- 
solute, personal, and holy, infinite 
and eternal in his being and attri- 
butes, the ground and cause of the 
universe.” This is a very good defi- 
nition. But after all, the best defi- 
nition given, perhaps, is that with 
which we are most familiar—in the 
shorter catechism: ‘‘God is a Spirit, 
infinite, eternal and unchangeable, 
in his being, wisdom, power, holi- 
ness, justice, goodness and truth.” 
This is the definition adopted by Dr. 
Charles Hodge. He says, “this is a 
true definition; for it states the 
class of beings to which God is to be 
referred. He is a Spirit; and he is 
distinguished from all other spirits 
in that he is infinite, eternal and 


unchangeable in his being and per- 
fections.” This is, perhaps, as near 


‘as the mind of man can come toa 


proper definition of God. 


“Glory to Thee, Father of earth 
and heaven, All-conscious Presence 
of the universe, nature’s+vast, ever- 
acting energy, in will, in deed, im- 
pulse, of all in all”.—Coleridge. 
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An Excursion to Shasta. 


Arrangements completed, and all 
on board, a train of ten Pullman 
sleepers with dining car attached 
emerged from the Oakland Wharf 
one day at 6 p. M., bound for the 
snow-clad beauties of Mt. Shasta. 

The Excursionists numbered many 
business men and clerks, avail- 
ing themselves of the opportunity to 
leave, for two days, the close confined 
air of counting room and office, and 
breathe amid the pure invigorating 
mountains. 

Everything had been arranged by 
the management for our comfort and 
ease, and a merry, happy party were 
we as we sped on our way, “Dull 
Care” left behind, and each one in- 
tent on making the most of two days. 

There is not much of interest be- 
tween this city and Redding, except 
vast plains whose monotony wearies 
both the eye and the mind, and-it is 
well that the mantle of night falls on 

one for that distance, refreshing and 
preparing him for the grandeur of 


nature, and nature’s works, which| 


the morning dawn ushers in. 


Between Redding and Sissons we 
enter upon a country grand and 
beautiful in its ruggedness, with no 
signs of habitation save here and 
there a deserted log cabin or shanty 
once the abode of the track man who 
toiled and suffered that we might, at 
our ease, enjoy that which perhaps, 
they, in their toil, could not appre- 
ciate. | 

The Sacramento river with it 
precipitous banks covered with many 
hued foilage and flowers, with pine, 
yew and fir trees; is a beautiful 
stream and presents a most enchant- 
ing scene—sparkling and bright in 
its rippling flight, as though it would 
out-speed the motive power by which 
_ we were so rapidly propelled—and 
then, as if wearied by the exertion, 
or lost in deep thought, assuming a 
sluggish air and looking as though it 
had a fit of blues, but only for a lit- 
tle space, and then speeding on, 
laughing and frolicking over the 
rocks, and throwing back a saucy 
glance, which seemed to say, “I go 
on forever.” It needs to be seen to 
be appreciated. It is a narrow 
stream, and in ‘many places can be 
stepped across, but from the amount 
of drift-wood and logs scattered in 
places one could imagine it, though 
“Calm region once, and full of peace, 
now tossed and turbulent.” 

Advancing, many charming spots 
' meet the eye. Castle Peak, of which 
we have a grand view, is well named, 
very much resembling the ruins of 
some ancient castle. Our photo- 
graphers were given time to transfer 
the scene to paper, 


Upper Soda Springs is a lovely, 
sequestered nook, nestled in among 
the pines and hills. A rustic bridge 
crossing the river, and leading the 
way to the small hotel, and a little 
further up, to the spring. We were 
only given a short time, consequent- 
ly could take but a bird’s eye view, 


Such a scramble as there was for 
water, each one wanting a taste. 
Bottles and demijohns were filled 
and brought to those who were not 
fortunate endugh to get to the spring. 
A porter filled his demijohn, corked it 
tightly, took it to Sissons, but after 
a time it exploded with terrific force, 
frightening him, as he jumped and 
exclaimed, “Wha dat!” 

The cascades of the Sacramento 
are waterfalls finding their source in 
the numerous springs which abound 
all through the hills and mountains. 
They come rolling and tumbling 
down the fern and mossy banks as 
if in sport, decidedly refreshing to 
the weary and heated traveller. 

Moss Brae falls, near Shasta soda 
spring, is one of the principal spots 
on the road, and was quickly caught 
by our photographers. 

This spring is just at the side of 
the road, bubbling up like an artesian 
well, at the foot of a fern-covered 
bank. The water is simply delicious 
—better than the Upper Soda Springs 
—without the sulphur taste which 
characterizes that. It is said that 
acompany of Eastern gentlemen 
will have this spring in charge and 
make it attractive for tourists. We 
next halted at the Eagle’s Nest, 
which isa grand canyon view. A new 
hotel is being built there. , 

We were due at Sissons at 9 o’clock 
A. M., but did not reach there until 
one in the afternoon, having made 
so many stops for sight seeing, and 
water. The train was a very long 
one, and the grade heavy. Two 
coaches were attached at Davisville 
filled with Sacramento people, mak- 
ing- fourteen cars, and we were drawn 
by three engines. 

A more tired and forlorn set of in- 
dividuals, on our arrival, one seldom 
sees; and a more wretched place 
for excursionists to stop at, I trust I 
may never see. 

There was no shade, and we were 
compelled to occupy the heated cars 
for the rest of the day, with the 
burning sun shining upon them. 
Many -were sick, and several took 
the regular train at six o’olock for 
the city. 


A train was run up to Edgewood, 


wished a chance to see the other side 
of Mt. Shasta. Sitting at my car 
window, I tould gaze on the old 
mountain in its .majestic grandeur 
and snowy crest, only twelve miles 
away, and how I longed for a cool 
breeze from that snow-clad crest, 
where “no spring, nor summer, on 
the mountain seen smiles with gay 
fruits, or with delightful green.” 

Shasta from Sissons is a double 
mountain ; from Edgewood a single 
peak. 

The town of Sissons is in a large 
meadow, surrounded by tall pines. 
There are very few houses: one 
grocery, une hotel, one or two restau- 
rants and _ several saloons, two 
dwelling houses. Under a group of 
trees in front of the saloons men, 


but that sufficed to cause one to wish 
to linger amid such scenes, so peace- 
ful and restful. 


women and children were reclining 
on spreads and pillows. They were 
there when I retired, and I presume 


is a marvelous piece of engineering, 


at three oclock, to give those who| 


remained all night. To make the, 
scene more picturesque, a band of a 
dozen or more Indian men and 
women, with as many pappooses, were 
planted on the grass, the most hideous 
looking creatures imaginable. Three 
gambling games were running all 
the afternoon, in the open air. Ina 
saloon just opposite our cars, with 
doors wide open, most disgraceful 
scenes were enacted. Young girls in 
Mother Hubbard dresses, were dan- 
cing and singing and carousing in a 
shameful manner. A flag pole was 
raised amid shouting and cheers. A 
gentleman remarked upon the num- 
ber of “drunks” he had seen during 
the afternoon. 

Sissons hotel is a mile anda 
quarter west of the town. A _ pleas- 
ant walk through the meadow and a 
small grove of pines brings one to this 
rural spot. A party of us wended 
our way there in the morning, and 
found it a most agreeable change 
from the town. Mr. Sisson has lived 
there twenty-five years, keeping a 
way-side inn for stage teamsters and 
tourists. It is now a favorite sum- 
mer resort for city people. ’ 

A small lake within five or ten 
minutes’ walk from the hotel is a 
refreshing spot, where the sojourners 
may disport themselves in bathing or 
rowing. Itis rumored that a new 
hotel will be built near the lake, and 
a popular lady boarding-house keep- 
er, of San Francisco, take charge of 
it. 

And now, a word for the road. It 


and all honor to the men who gave 
their time, energy, brains and money 
to the perfecting of such a scheme. 

From Redding the road follows 
the river, in some places hugging 
the bank so closely as to make one 
tremble—crossing it sixteen times— 
eleven times in fifteen miles. In the 
great canyon of the river, {0 make 
an air line of three miles, we traveled 
ten, while “the valley winded out 
below.” 

It.is enough to make one’s head 
dizzy, this winding in and out, and 
switching around curves. Yet, to 
me, there is something supremely 
grand in it all, excepting the tunnels, 
and there are twelve, between Red- 
ding and Sissons. 


The old stage road is seen, with 
its rustic bridges, winding its way 
over and around the hills, where 
tired horses were wont to draw the 
ponderous coach, and the wayside sta- 
tions of Acyon, Millcreek, and 
Delta and other places, are scenes of 
the past as far as businees is con- 
cerned. 


Leaving Sissons at half past four 
in the afternoon, we had the pleasure 
of reviewing all that had so charmed 
us the day before. A fire had been in 
some way started in the pines a few 
miles this side of Sissons, which was 
burning at a lively rate. A tree had 
burned and fallen across the track, 
which detained us for a short time in 
the midst of the conflagration. It was 
a grand sight to see the flames reach- 
ing to the tops of trees, and the 


tyrant. Gladly we pursued our way 
—reaching Shasta Soda Spring, an- 
other scramble for water, and bottles 
and demijohns filled for the “old 
folks at home.” 

On, on we came, passing here and 
there a small house occupied by a 
woodchopper and his family—wife 
and children at the door, seemingly 


content in their isolation. 


The river laughed and frolicked in 


its sportive glee, and we dined by its 


side, at the rate of thirty-five miles 


an hour. 


On the whole, it was a pleasant 


excursion, though there was some 
grumbling done, and, perhaps, not 


without cause—at least so thought 


those who paid a dollar for their 


dinner, a bill of fare by their plate, 
and nearly everything called for 
“out.”’ 


Could there be a side track at 
Upper Soda Springs, there would be 
no such delightful place for sojourn- 
ing. The trip is worth the money, 
setting all discomforts aside, and 
much praise is due Messrs Wade 
and Donaldson for their happy and 


‘manly management. 


L. A. M. G. 
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Saved by a Hymn. 


On the deck of a home-bound steamer 

The voyagers gathered one night: 

Our fatherland had been spoken, 

Its shores were just coming in sight. 

‘Twas the close of a Sunday at sea; 

The waters were peaceful and still— 

The “Afterwards” of a wild storm, 

Whose winds had gone down at his 
will. 


While hearts on God’s mercy bethought, 
’Mid silence and quiet repose, 

In the hush of that hallowed hour 

The voice of a singer arose; 

And the words he took for his song 
Were those which had often been told— 
“Jesus, lover of my soul’—that 

Sweet hymn which can never grow old. 


As his notes died softly away, 

One came with a soldier’s firm tread. 

“Beg pardon, sir, were you engaged | 

In service in war time?” he said. 

“Yes, yes,” spoke the singer in haste ; 

“Old comrades, hey? Glad to meet 
ou.” 

When the other rejoined, “But ’twas 

Gray I wore, when you wore the blue. 


“And we were both on guard one 
night— 

Quite near each other, too, we stood— 

I watched you pace your lonely beat 

Behind the cover of the wood. 

I raised my gun to take straight aim 

When these sweet words I heard you 

sing: 

‘Lord, cover my defenseless head 

Beneath the shadow of thy wing.’ 


“Your prayer was heard: I could not 
fire, 
And no attack that night was made. 
Again I heard those words, and know, 
You are the man that hymn once 
saved.” | 
singer 
hand— 
“Remembered well that lonely beat 
Those hours so full of dangers, when 
I paced with weary, anxious feet. 


grasped stranger’s 


“T thought of home, of friends, and all 
Those things in life we hold most dear ; 
And then of him, who says he’ll hide 
Us ’neath his wings in time of fear. 
And so I sang that hymn you heard”— 
The singer could not speak the rest; 
The blue and gray, ’mid tears of joy, 
Were folded to each other’s breast. 


The steamer neared the spoken land, 

But her broad deck was cleared of all 

Save two, who watched the harbor 
lights 

Over the peaceful waters fall ; 
And both thanked God they sailed be- 
neath 
The same old flag to home’s loved 
shore, 

Where blue and gray had clasped their 
hands, 

To be divided nevermore. 


N. Y. Evangelist. 


How San Francisco Strikes a 
Stranger. 
No. VI. 

The American daily newspaper is 
a fearful and wonderful institution. 
And the San Francisco contingent 
of that ilk is preeminently so. It is 
claimed by those who ought to know 
that the total number of newspapers 
and periodicals of all kinds issuing 
from the press here is nearly one 
hundred and fifty. Of these a few 
are monthly, and a great many 
weekly papers; but I do not think 
any city of its size under the sun 
can boast a larger number or a great- 
er circulation of daily newspapers. 
The butchers, and fishmongers, and 
soap and candle vendors, need never 
run short of wraps for their goods. 
And after every conceivable demand 
on old newspaper is met there must 
be an immense surplus of supply. 
It is not astonishing that the article 
becomes a nuisarice in its superabun- 


dance. Go where one will in the | 


scavenger-forsaken parts of the city, disgusting details recited as only 


and their name is legion, good paper | 
spoiled by the printing machine con- 
stitutes a principal item in the ac- 
cumulations of refuse. There is in 
these papers a great deal of good 
reading, ably written, but much that 
is inserted is fit only for the rubbish 
heap and the fire. 


Among all the agencies by means 
of which to move the minds and 
hearts of mankind and_ shape 
the destinies of a nation or 
community, the press holds a 
foremost place; and because of its 
exceeding cheapness, its freshness, 
and its frequency, the daily newspa- 
per is the most powerful representa- 
tive of the press. Never in modern 
times has a crown or dominion been 
lost Or won, a war declared, a peace 
proclaimed, a presidential or parlia- 
mentary or municipal election de- 
cided, an abuse perpetuated, a reform 
effected, a philanthrupic or misan- 
thropic enterprise engaged in, or a 
giant stride made by a people for- 
ward or backward in the path of 
righteousness and piety, but the 
daily newspaper has played an in- 
fluential part in the work. Here as 
elsewhere there are, happily, editors 
and proprietors of daily newspapers 
who duly recognize their grave re- 
sponsibilities, and seek to act up to 
them by the able and zealous advo- 
cacy and support of truth and right- 
eousness, religion and charity, in pub- 
lic and private life ; who use all their 
influence to encourage and uphold 
virtue, and denounce and root out 
vice. But the majority of these pa- 
pers have their policy shaped out 
and governed by men who themselves 
appear to be ruled by no higher 
principle than the basely sordid one 
of pecuniary gain. The paramount 
consideration with them is not what is 
best calculated to promote the moral, 
social, intellectual, and _ political 
welfare of the people, but what is 
most likely to secure the largest num- 
ber of subscribers and readers; and 
to attain this end they deliberately 
pander to the morbid cravings of 
the multitude for the sensational, 
to the inordinate vanity and egotism 


| of the world of fashion, to the brutal 


passions and vile tastes of the vic- 
ious and licentious. The time-sery- 
ing policy of these unscrupulous 
news gatherers and vendors, and 
leaders of public opinion is made 
still further apparent by their treat- 
ment of the Christian element in 
society. They are not in the habit 
of openly sneering at or decrying 
the doctrines of the gospel ; but they 
make themselves all things to all 
men, that they might by all means 
gain and keep more subscribers. 
Their tables, or rather, their sheets 
are spread with every imaginable 
literary viand, dished up with all 
skillfulness of compound and 
piquancy calculated to excite the 
appetites of all classes and condi- 
tions of men, and of men’s superiors 
—the women. Though but a sorry 
joke, the appearance of a vivid des- 
cription of a pugilistic encounter, 
and of a dog fight, with all the 


one “to the manner born” could pos- 
sibly recite them, side by side with 
a most piously-worded yeport of a 
sermon, and a most correct and 
proper narrative of some refined fes- 
tivity, is apt to provoke to laughter 
any reader gifted with but a small 
vein of humor. | 

Well, these representatives of the 
American daily newspaper serve as 
illustrations of the potency of “the 
almighty dollar!” 

The matter is, however, altogether 
too serious to joke about, especially 
when’ the peculiarly demoralizing 
tendency of the Sunday issue of these 
newspapers is considered. This 
issue is of larger size than on any 
other day, that it might contain more 
than usual of the kind of reading 
most acceptable to the vast majority 
of its readers, who, it is needless to 
say, are not overburdened with a 
high sense of religious obligation, or 
of the sanctity of the Sabbath. The 
Sunday secular newspaper means in- 
creased drudgery to a large number’ 
of printing-office employees ; it large- 
ly helps to confirm the careless and 
worldly in their indifference to spirit- 
ual things ; it is permitted to creep in- 
to thousands of nominally Christian 
homes and families, and is lamenta- 
bly influentialin nullifying the good 
effects of the services of the sanctu- 
ary, and in keeping the hearts of the 
young cold towards religion and 
away from the Saviour. Surely 
these are sufficient reasons why all 
who honor the Sabbath, all faithful 
disciples of Christ, all who love him 
and his kingdom, all who would he 
consistent with their profession, all 
who have a zeal for the conversion 
of the world, and all who long to see 
their children and friends come to 
Jesus refuse to countenance the Sun- 
day secular newspaper. _ 


For THE OCCIDENT. } 
Dr. Wells at Santa Rosa. 


Mr. Epitor:—Since my visit to 
Los Angeles and Santa Barbara, I 
have had a run in company with the 
Rev. Mr. McDonald, your Synodical 
Missionary, to Healdsburg and Santa 
Rosa. 

In and out of the cars I heard 
much of the relation claims of south- 
ern and northern California, as to 
the climate, products and soil, and 
much else that eastern people, and 
capalists from any place, would do 
well to consider before making in- 
vestments and choosing their homes. 

And what orchards and fruit! I 
do not wonder that California peaches 
are bringing such high prices in the 
New York Market, and I need not 
name the different kinds of fruit that 
I saw ,growing in perfection and in 
large quantities, in the immediate 
neighborhood of the two places nam- 
ed above. The splendid orange 
groves that I saw at Pasadena were 
lovely to look upon, but I fear they” 
do not repay their owner for labor 
bestowed upon them. But these 
northern orchards of pears and 


peaches, and prunes, and apricots, 


and plums, and cherries, that yield 
their fruits without irrigation, though 
not without careful oversight and 
culture, bring large returns. 

I spent the Sabbath at Santa 
Rosa. I had the privilige of seeing 
“the boys” of the Chinese School, 
and of preaching for Brother Dodge. 

And my reason for addressing you 
again so soon is that I may adda 
few words to what I wrote before on 
this vexed Chinese question. 

Few of all that formerly attended 
that school at Santa Rosa remain. 
Threatened with violence some time 
ago, they left for places of greater 
Safety. Not long ago the little Mis- 
sion House was set on fire in the 
night, the act of an incendiary who 
forfeited his life to the laws, because 
he exposed the life of the sleeping 
occupant of the house. Happily the 
fire was extinguished, and the repairs 
are now going forward. 

I conversed with a gentleman who 
is heartily opposed to all efforts for 
the instruction and salvation of the 
Chinamen in this country. Unlimi- 
ted immigration of course he opposes, 
as who does not? He doubts wheth- 
er the “Restriction Act’ restricts, 
because of the venality of government 
officers, not reflecting that he makes 
them as mendacious and dishonest 
as the Chinamen whom he denounces 
as liars and theives. This man is 
one of a class. . 

I marvel that any person who 
claims and professes relationship to 
the blessed Christ, as a disciple and 
servant, can take ground against the 
Christian Cuurch in its effort to save 
the pagans who come to our shores. 

To say that they cannot be saved 
by the same gospel that brings salva- 
tion to us, is to assume that they do 
not belong to our fallen race, or tat 
the gospel itself is not for the race, 
and that the crucified and risen 
Christ had no right to give the great 
commission, “Go ye therefore and 
make disciples of all nations,” etc. In 
a word, it is to mock the world’s Re- 
deemer. To say that they can be 
saved is to admit that there may be 
true disciples of Christ among those 
that are denounced and threatened 
and driven away. And that is to 
put one’s self in the class to whom 
our Lord will say at last, “I was a 
stranger and ye took me not in. 
. . . Inasmuch as ye did it not to one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye 
did it not to me.” 

But I may not trespass more upon 
your space. I hope the church of 
the west and of the east may recog- 
nize the opportunity given for show- 
ing kindness to the stranger and 
winning to Christ many who come 
to us as benighted pagans, that thus 
they may go back to their own people 
witnesses for Christ. J. D. WELLs, 
San Rafael, Aug. 4, 1887. 


A little fellow in one of our well 
known families, was frank enough 
to apologize to his father for his 
wrong-doing in tnis wise: ‘Papa, I 
can get along well with you and the 
rest of the family. I love you all, 
but there is one of us that I am al- 
way having trouble with, and that 
is this fellow,’ pointing to himself, 
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THE OCCIDENT. 


Future Probation. 

The correspondence on the subject 
as given in the New York Jndepend- 
ent of July 28, being too long for our 
columns, we-gladly transfer from 
the Herald and Presbyter the follow- 
ing summary and comments: 

“The editor of the New York In- 
dependent has been having a private 
correspondence with Prof. Egbert C. 
Smyth, of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary, designed to obtain from him 
as one of the leading advocates of 
future probation ‘those passages of 
Scripture which give hope that the 
heathen, who have never in this life 
been offered salvation through Christ, 
will, after death, have the opportu- 


nity to accept God’s forgiveness and |: 


be saved.’ Dr. Smyth replied that 
he had referred the matter to Prof. 
EK. G. Hincks, D.D., who would fur- 
nish the Independent with a three- 
column argument, or ‘review of the 
biblical reasons for the hope’ referred 
to, and upon the condition that ‘if 
there be an editorial or other rejoind- 
er,’ he may have two columns’ space 
for reply. The editor answered that 
he did not ask for arguments, nor 
essays, nor for a ‘review of biblical 
reasons,’ but simply for the passages 
of Scripture upon which the theory 
is based, that his readers might 
know what the Bible says, and judge 
for themselves, they having had ar: 
guments, essays and reviews. Dr. 
Smyth wrote again, dodging the 
question, that his ‘offer related sole- 


phical speculations. 


editor meant rather to say to Dr. 
Smyth: 
of your theory in the Bible, you had 
better give it up and stop the agita- 
tion.’ This recalls a similar ques- 
tion to which no answer was expected 


and which contained its own refuta- 


tion. A celebrated chemist publish- 
ed that he had prepared or discover- 
ed a universal solvent. Another 
chemist who did not believe in the 
possibility of a universal solvent pre- 
sented his argument against it by 
asking a question which he knew 
could not be answered, viz: In 
what do you propose to keep your 
universal solvent? Let the future 
probationists answer the Indepen- 
dent’s question and furnish proof-texts 
or forever hold their peace and cease 
the agitation of a question that cuts 
the sinews of Foreign Missions and 
impairs the influence of the Ameri- 
can Board.” 


About Various People. 
BY REV. THEO. L. CUYLER. 


Auburn is proposing to erect a 
bronze statue of her most illustrious 


for their doctrine, they should not 
press it as a theological dogma, but 
let it take its place among philoso- 
It occurs to 
us, however, that the question asked 
by the Independent of Dr. Smyth 
was hardly intended to secure scrip- 
tural proofs, for the Independent 
knows such are not to be found. The 


‘If you can not find proofs 


The last letter which he penned—to 
delphia—deserves to be reprinted in 


a profound explorer of nature to the 
being of a God and to the necessity 
of a Gospel of salvation. This uni- 
que letter is a valuable contribution 
to the Internal evidences of Chris- 
tianity. 

I have been deeply and almost 
painfully interested in Carl Shurz’s 
biography of Henry Clay. My first 
vote was cast for the magnetic and 
brilliant “ Harry of the West,” and 
I shed honest tears over the defeat of 
my political idol. And yet as one 
reviews the career of this eloquent 
master of assemblies, his sad mis- 
takes of judgment were often as con- 
spicuous as his patriotic services. 
The Presidential chair was his con- 
stant goal, but his efforts to reach it 
seemed to thrust it further from him. 
He was the prime mover of the war 
of 1812; but that war gave military 
eclat to Gen. Jackson and Gen. Har- 
rison, who both snatched the prize 
from Clay. In 1824 he imagined 
that the Secretaryship of State was 
the sure stepping-stone to the Presi- 
dency; but his ‘acceptance of that 
post under Adams gave free curren- 
cy and plausibility to the cruel and 
unjust charge of “bargain and cor- 
ruption ” which was employed with 
fatal force against him. In 1844 he 


courage from his brave example. 
his friend Joseph Patterson of Phila- 


our school-books as the testimony of 
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best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.” Mrs. G. E. Sommons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

‘‘T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. Davis, Brockport, N. Y. 
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** Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up m 
purifies my blood, sharpens m ‘appetite, 
OMPSON, 


seems to make me over.” J. 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


**Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BaRmRre@Tox, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 
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might have succeeded had he kept 
silent, but that fatal “ Alabama Let- 
ter” lost him New York and his elec- 
tion. He felt his disappointments 
keenly, and after Harrison’s election, 
he said very indignantly to a distin- 
guished Senator, ‘ Mr. , if it 
had not been for you, this old ' 
(1 omit the opprobrious word) 
“would not be in the White House.” 
The king of parliamentary orators, 
he could not always govern his own 
spirit; the great “pacificator” of 
sectional strifes, his compromises all 
tended at last to widen the breach. 
Eagerly ambitious for the Presiden- 
cy—and deserving it also—he never 
was false to his conscience or his 
country or to his own immortal ut- 
terance, “I had rather right be than 
be President.” 


On the ecclesiastico-political ques- 
tion of the reunion of the Presbyter- 
ian Churches of the North and South 
I am convinced that a masterly in- 
activity is the wisest policy for the 
present. Let the veteran soldiers 
shake hands on the field of Gettys- 
burg awhile longer; let us have a 
blessed love-feast next year at Phila- 
delphia ; and then as soon as God 
gives both sides wisdom to settle the 
“color problem” in a Christian fash- 


ion, we will become one consolidated 
Church under the Westminister 


colors, from Maina to Mexico. Un- 
til the pear is ripe, don’t shake the 
tree.—N. Y. Evangelist. 


townsman, Gov. William H. Seward. 
This is right. Seward was one of 
the five foremost men who buttressed 
Abraham Lincoln in the salvation of 
the nation’s life ; the other four were 
Grant, Stanton, Chase, and Thomas. 
But Albany owes a monument to 
the most remarkable man whom she 
has ever produced. Joseph Henry 
was a native of the old Dutch city, 
and won his first scientific laurels 
there. Although it was during his 
temporary stay at Galway (Saratoga 
county) that the chase of the rabbit 
under the church brought the bright 
boy into the room where he discovered 
the first book that awakened his 
thrist for knowledge, yet it was in 
Albany that he picked up the copy 
of Gregory’s lectures which kindled a 
thirst for science. He used to tell 
me with great pride, how in the days 
of his early poverty he lay on the 
floor, and by the light of a pine fire 
devoured a chance copy of “ Silli- 
man’s Journal.” It was while Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy in the old Albany Acad- 
emy—between 1829 and 1832—that 
he made his brilliant discoveries in 
Electro-Magnetism. From Albany 
he was called to Princeton. 

Congress reared in the grounds of 
the Smithsonian Institute, the statue 
of the greatest American scientist 
since Benjamin Franklin. But in 
that historic square, which is flanked 
by the costliest of State Capitols and 
one of ths superbest of City Halls, 
and in front of her ancient Academy, 
Albany should plant a fitting monu-: 
ment to her great Christian philoso- 
pher, Joseph Henry. Her poor boys 
struggling with adversity might take 


ly to a statement of the biblical rea- 
sons.’ The editor again wrote: ‘My 
readers want to know what the 
Bible says on future probation,’ ‘to 
read for themselves; they have 
heard speeches and read arguments, 
editorials and contributions ;’ . . . ‘it 
is time to pause and consult God’s 
word.’ Dr. Smyth, still evading the 
question, says: ‘You do not think 
it best to put before your readers 
the biblical reasons for hoping that 
grace revealed in Christ may have 
access to men to whom it was not 
available in the present life.’ The 
editor of the Independent wrote 
again, reviewing the correspondence, 
and made a final appeal for Scrip- 
ture authority, without note or com- 
ment, for ‘plain, simple texts of Scrip- 
ture’ upon which the doctrine of fu- 
ture probation is based. Failing to 
get this, the Independent now pub- 
lishes the whole correspondence, 
and concludes with a sharp arraign- 
ment of the theory as ‘the most 
senseless, un-called for’ and ‘dan- 
gerous agitation it has ever known.’ 
The Independent should not be dis- 
turbed by the ungenerous and eva- 
sive replies of Dr. Smyth. It asked 
of him an impossibility. Being 
thus asked to give a scriptural war- 
rant for a hypothesis, Dr. Smyth 
must needs enter into a careful ar- 
gument ‘to present a review of bib- 
lical reasons for the hope’ that the 
heathen may accept the offers of 
‘salvation after death, so that the 
weakness of the theory may be en- 
shrouded in the mists of the argu- 
ment,” 

“Tf the future probationists are not 
prepared to show a scriptural basis 


Envelopes. Latest Novelties for 
Polite Correspondence. 
ROYAL IRISH LINEN—We keep 
a full line of this celebrated 
brand, imported direct from 
Marcus Ward & Co. 


A SPECIALTY is made of the best 
grades of STYLOGRAPHIC and 
FouNTAIN PENs. 


Mail orders will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


BEACH, 


IMPORTER OF 


Books and Stationery, 


107 Montgomery Street, 


pp. Occidental Hotel, San Francisco 


-McPHERRON ACADEMY, 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys, 


526 GRAND AVENUE, 


Los ANGELES, CAL. 


This school was opened in September last. 
There isa good numberin attendendance. Pleas- 
ant rooms, comforts of a home are furnished at 
reasonable rates. 


For Circulars and further information, Address 


McPHRHHRRON BROS. 


PATENTS 


THOS. P. SIMPSON, Washing- 
ton D. C. No pay asked for pat- 
ents until obtained. Write for 
Iaventor’s Guide. 


THE DR. B.F. HARDY 
MATERNITY RETREAT | 


[8 a Home for ladies during confinement, un- 
surpassed for medical attendence and careful, 
experienced nursing. It is exclusive and first 
class. Ladies boarding, especially at hotels, will 
find it a convenient place for retirement and rest. 
‘For further particulars address MRS. B. F. 
HARDY (widow of the founder of the San Fran- 
ciseo Lying-in Hospital and Foundling Asylum). 
at her residence, 2327 Clay street, corner Webster, 
San Francisco. 12 mM. and 7 to 8 Pp. M. daily, 
Sundays excepted. References—Leading clergy- 
man and physicians of this city and Oakland. 


Pin-Nic 


Book of suggestions fom, 
Sunday-school picnics, excur- 

sions, etc. Articles from experienced Sunday-school 

workers in various sections, both cityand country. 

Replete with valuable hints. Worth many times ite 

cost to any superintendent. PRICE, postpaid, 30 cts, 

Address, Davip ©. Cook PUBLISHING Oo., 
13 & 15 Washington St., Chicago, 


Rev. J. G. Cowden, pastor of the 
Highland church, Denver, much to the 
regret of his brethren, has resigned his 
|eharge and the Presbytery has dissolved 
the pastoral relation. | 
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Children’s Corner. 


Camping Out. 
BY MRS. J. B. RIDEOUT. 
NO IV. 

In the morning we found that the 
ocean had not lifted her veil, but we 
did not fret about that, for we were 
determined to remain at the coast 
until we could have a good view of 
the Pacific. 

We did not wait for breakfast but 
made ready to go hunting abilones. 
When the gentleman came along 
with an iron rod, and a sack, he said 
if we would go with him he would 
show us the best place to find them. 
He led the way along the cliff and 
finally began to ascend an.almost per- 
pendicular path. It looked as if it 
was a perilous undertaking, but the 
boys and girls went ‘ahead and told 
me if I fell I could fall on them so I 
would be all right. 

For some distance the path wound 
under trailing vines, so dense we 
could not part them, and so low we 
could not stand erect. When we 
came to the ledge we found crevices 
in it which enabled us to cling with 
more safety, but it was so damp with 
the ocean spray that we had to 
“make haste slowly.” 

The rocks left bare by the tide 
were covered with sea-moss and 
weeds. The gentleman lifted some 
of it and pointing to something be- 
neath said, “That is an abilone.” 
We had never seen an abilone, and 
the object to which he called our at- 
tention looked to us like a bulge in 
the rock covered with a greyish look- 
ing moss, but he inserted his rod at 
one edge and in a moment more it 
fell upon the sand. Then the girls 
said, “Ugh! wno could eat such a 
horrid, black thing as that? 

The boys gathered about a dozen, 
then we went to the camp to have 
our breakfast. They dug the abilone 
out of the shells and trimmed off the 
outside until it could hardly be dis- 
tinguished from a peeled white tur- 
nip; then it had to be sliced and 
beaten like a piece of tough steak, and 
fried in hotlard. The children liked 
them very well, but we never ate 
anything that has the least resem- 
, blance in taste to an abilone. 

The shells in their natural state 
are very pretty. The outside is a 
dark red, blue and grey tint, while 
the inside reflects the bright colors 
of the rainbow. After they are treat- 
ed with a chemical preparation, and 
polished, they are the most beautiful 
shells we have ever seen. 


After breakfast we hastened to the 
beach. The young folks had made 
plans for having a fine time bathing 
in the sea, but the change from the 
heat of the valley was so great that 
we could scarcely keep comfortable 
with our winter flannels on, so 
there was no temptation to try a sea 
Lath. 


But we clambered over the rocks 
© wand examined the treasures of the 
| = deep. We found clinging tightly to 
Wim the rocks with its dozens of suckers 
the star-fish or five-fingers. The 
name sea-star is some times applied 


to it from its shape, and we thought 
while examining them that truly 
the stars of the ocean were more of a 
curiosity than the stars of the heavens, 


"| because these stars have life while 


the others have none. It is said 
that if some of the rays or fingers 
were cut off others would be formed 
to take their places, or if one were 


cut in two and put back in the water 


each piece would grow and form a 
star-fish. Itis also said that if the 
eggs which are attached tothe under 
side should be moved a short dis- 
tance the fish would crawl to them 
and gather them under her again. 
Looking at a star-fish it was hard to 
believe there could be so much 
mother-love existing init. We found 
them of all sizes, from the baby star, 
as Harry called it, to a large one 
which measured ten inches from one 
point to another. 

In England they are called Devil’s 
fingers, and people are afraid to touch 
them for fear of being poisoned. But 
the boys gathered quite a number of 
each color to take home. We also 
found the sea urchin, or sea hedge- 
hog as they are sometimes called. 
They are a great curiosity with their 
hundreds of dark red spines bristling 
in every direction. We found their 
shells after the spines had _ been 
worn off by the rolling waves; then 
they are called sea eggs. They were 
of different sizes and were ornament- 
ed with regular rows running from. 
one side to the other of tiny buttons 
or knobs varying in size from the 
point to the head of a large pin. 

There were ugly looking crabs of 
all sizes crawling in every direction 
among the rocks. Harry was espec- 
ially interested in them, and had 
great fun in making them run back- 
wards and sideways, until one nipped 
his finger and then the rest of us had 
the fun. | 

Ben had wandered out some dis- 
tance on the rocks, when he called 
excitedly for us to come and see his 
flowers. He had found the lovely 
sea anemones. In the water their 
bright tinted petals were gently 
moving as flower petals move ina 
breeze, so they looked Jike real living 
flowers. ‘They were of several differ- 
ent colors and some were really 
beautiful, and when we went to touch 
them we found they possessed more 
life than ordinary garden flowers, for 
they closed instantly. 

We discovered the gorgonia or sea 
fan and many different varieties of 
sea mosses and we ads. 

When the tide was in so we 
could not go down the cliffs to the 
rocks we visited the little sheltered 
cove, where we never tired of watch- 
ing the billows as they came gently 
gliding up to the beach one after the 
other like children at play. 


We found a species of kelp with a 
turnip-shaped bulb, and a root from 
one to twenty feet long. The boys 
considered them a good substitute 
for whips and had a lively time 
chasing each other up and down the 
beach. 

There was quite a variety of shells, 


and the girls gathered more than we 
had room to carry. 


The fog still hid the ocean from 
view and we concluded to go farther 
up the coast, “Seeking new worlds to 
conquer,” Will said, so we “folded 
our tents like the Arabs,” but not 
silently, for that was impossible with 
our merry crowd. 

We were soon moving slowly along 
the coast road, winding first to the 
right and then to the left, now climb 
ing a sharp hill and then descending 
to the valley, while the dark, cold, 
and heavy mist limited our view of 
the surrounding country. — 


After going down a long but 
smooth grade we came to a beautiful 
stream which was spanned bya 
rickety and dangerous looking bridge. 
Above the bridge was a deep mill- 
pond into which massive redwood 
logs were leaping one after another. 
These bulky logs were sent into a 
chute down a steep hill and really 
seemed like living creatures plung- 
ing into the pond, dashing the water 
into a spray and sending it flying 
several feet in the air. 

Sometimes one of these swiftly fly- 
ing logs would spring on the back of 
its fellow, and with a roar anda 
bound and a struggle for the ascend- 
ency they would settle down half 
buried in the water, then quietly 
swim side by side toward the other 
shore. 


By the side of the pond stood a 
large mill, in and around which a 
great number of men were at work. 

We yielded to the wish of the 
young people, and entered the build- 
ing, which seemed like a busy hive of 
industry and wealth. 


The gentlemen were very kind and 
explained some of the machinery, 
which was altogether new to us. 

We gazed with amazement uport 
the roaring, whirling, angry saws 
with teeth stronger and sharper than 


those of a lion, as they seemed to}. 


march through the solid logs (one 
above and the other below), split- 
ting the thick sound-hearted wood 
into planks, boards, and other lum- 
ber ready for the mechanic. 

We were told that single trees had 
been sawed into eighty thousand feet 
of lumber. 


One man was busy removing the. 
refuse lumber with a hand car which 
ran on a track to the end ofa 
bridge or scaffold a short distance 
from the mill, where he dumped it 
off into a roaring fire which burned 
continually. It seemed too bad to 
burn up such quantities of lumber 
whichif on the plains would be val- 
uable for barns, sheds, and fences, 
but the rman said there was no other 
way of getting rid of it. 

On either side of the stream were 
good houses, which, with aneat school 
house and ‘church, made a_ very 
pleasant village. 


A Good Rule. 


A distinguished writer says: “TI 
resolved when I was a child never to 
use a word which I[ could not pro- 
nounce before my mother without 
offending her.” He kept his resolu- 
tion, became a pure-minded, noble, 
honored gentleman. His rule and 


example are worthy of imitation. 


Consumption Surely Cured. 
TOTHE EDITOR— 


Pleaseinform your readers that I have a positive 
remedy for the above named disease. By its time- 
ly use thousands of hopeless cases have been per- 
manently cured. I shall be glad to send two bot. 
tles of my remedy FREE to any of your readers 
who have consumption if they will send me their 
Express and P. O. Address, Peer 

Dr. T. A. SLOCUM ,181 Pearl St., New York 


Go to the Oldest and the Best. 


1863 


LIF SCHOLARSHIP, #75. 
FULL BUSINESS COURSE. 


Branches Taught.—Bookkeeping, Penman- 
ship, Commercial Arithmetic, Business Corres- 
pondence, Mercantile Law, Academic Branches, 

horthand, Type Writing, Modern Languages, etc. 


NO VACATIONS! 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS, 
LADIES ADMITTED INTO ALL DEPARTMENTS 


For further particulars call at the College 


office, or address, T. A. ROBINSON, President 


THOS. 
Assay Office 


AND CHEMICAL LABORATORY, 


5624 SACRAMENTO ST.,S. F. 


eposits of bullion received, melted into bars 
and returns made in from 24 to 48 hours. 

Careful Analysis made of ores, metals, soils 
waters, industrial products, etc. Mines examined 
and reported upon. Consultations on chemical 
and metallurgical questions. 


Ores. 
Assay for Gold and Silver..................... $. 00 
‘* Gold, Silver and Lead ............. 5 00 
Gold, Sily uc and Copper............ 5 00 
Test for any single metal..................... 2 00 
Analyses. 
Qualitative Analysis of Ores and 
Water... $10 00 to;: 


U omplete Anal} ses, qualitatives and quautitat 


veo complex substances, atspecial rates. Nov 


DALTON BRO}. 


Commission Merchants 


——AND DEALERS IN—— 


CALIFORNIA AND OREGON PRODUCE, 


Green and Dried Fruits, 


Grain, Wool, Hides, Beans and Potatoes, 


Advances made on Consignments. 


308 & 340 Davis St., jan Francisco, 


[P. O. Box 1936.) 
Consignments Solicited 


RECENT ISSUES 


BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication 
and Sabbath School Work 


Lectures on Theology 


By Rey. A. A. Hodge, D.D.,LL.D. Small 8vo. 472 
pages. Price $1.25 net. Postage 20 cents extra. 


Mexico: Past and Present 


By Hannah More Johnson. 63 maps and illus- 
trations. 12mo. Price $1.50. 


People and Pastor 


By Rev. Thomas Murphy, D.D. 18mo. Price in 
cloth, 40 cents. In paper 10 cents net. 


The “7 of the Church in the con- 
flict between Capital and Labor 


By Rey. Robert Ellis Thompson, D.D. Professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania, 16mo. paper 
cover. Price 5 cents, ; 


Address orders to 


San Francisco Depository, 
W. W. BRIER & SON, 


42 GEARY STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE OCCIDENT. 


Farm and Garden. 


Specialized Farming. 


Devotion to a specialty is coming 


to be more and more common in the 


secular learned professions. In 
medical practice for example, all the 
more difficult disorders to which 
flesh is heir are now treated by 
specialists. The “general utility ” 
doctor no longer has the temerity— 
or ought not to have—to treat eye, 
or ear, or throat diseases, but turns 
the patient over to one who has 
made a special study of such cases. 
The same is true, to a considerable ex- 
tent, of the law; and even theology 
has its specialists, no one man havy- 
ing the time or mental grasp to com- 
pass the whole field in these branch- 
es of science. A general knowledge 
ofa great many things, a special and 
exhaustive kuowledge of one thing 


is becoming the rule of professional 
life. 


It is gradually dawning upon the 
minds of cultivators of the soil, also, 
that it is more profitable to have a 
specialty than to spread one’s ener- 
gies over a considerable number of 
objects of equal or nearly equal im- 
portance, succeeding thoroughly in 
none. If a farmer wants to make a 
success of raising vegetables for 
market, he must give his special at- 
tention to that. He cannot raise 
“truck” and do general farming 
with profit at the same time. To be 
a good dairy farmer he must give 
time and strength and thought to 
his cattle and their fproducts, and 
let somebody else raise vegetable or 
fruit for market; and it is usually 
found that these special forms of 
farming are far more profitable than 
general farming. We donot mean 
that everything but the one special 
industry should be excluded from 
the farm. For the farmer’s own 
use, or as “side issues,” not de- 
manding a large amount of time or 
thought, many things may be ad- 
vantageously grown on the farm. 
But the man who makes a specialty 
of some one thing, and studies and 
plans to make it the best in the 
market, will-be much more likely to 
make money out of his toil than if 
he has a dozen irons in the fire, to 
none of which he can give the spec- 
ial attention they require. 


No farm industry, for example, is 
more exacting than dairying in its 
various branches. A farmer whose 
thoughts are constantly pre-occupied 
about his crops of wheat, corn, and 
potatoes can not hope to do full jus- 
tice to a dairy herd, It is even 
found desirable to specialize the dif- 
ferent kinds of dairying, separating 


milk-selling from  butter-making, 


and soon. Fruit-growing is another 


exacting branch of farming, particu- 


Tarly small-fruit growing. Even ap- 
ple culture, which is supposed to be 
peculiarly a farm industry, requires 
more attention than itis apt to re- 


‘geive from the majority of genera! 


farmers—as witness the usually neg- 
lected, forlorn condition of the aver- 
age farm orchard, 


dening. 


It would be a great gain to the 
agricultural interests of the country 
if there were more specialized farm- 
ing.. Diversified farming is best for 
acommunity. <A specialty that ab- 
sorbs a whole State or a number of 
States, asin the southern ‘“ Cotton 
Belt,” is a disadvantage, because if 
it fails for a year or two there is no 
reserve to fall back upon. But di- 
versity for the community, specialty 
for the individual, would seem, as a 
rule, to be the best arrangement. 

A farmer should aim to find out 
what kind of farming he is best 
adapted to carry on with success, 
and what his farm is best adapted to 
produce, and then, with patience and 
perseverance and hard study, labor 
to make that one form of industry a 
perfect success. ‘This one thing 
do,” said the great Apostle , and the 
rule is a good one in every calling. 
Unusual men may succeed in doing 
many things well, but the average 
man—which stands for the vast ma- 
jority—does wisely to confine his 
energies within narrow limits. 


The Department of Agriculture 
has, through its entomologist, Pro- 
fessor Riley, issued a bulletin (No. 
10) on the insects which have de- 
vastated the shade trees in Washing- 
ton. The two principal depredators 
were the elm leaf-beetle and the fall 
web-worm. The former has defoli- 
ated the elms from New York to Vir- 
ginia, and done great injury to val- 
uable shade trees; but now we have 
in detail the methods of successfully 
combating this and other such pests. 


Canning fruit in salicylic acid, 
and especially for exhibition pur- 
poses, was recently referred to in, 
these columns by A. T. Grant, Wor- 
cester County, Mass. In reply to an 
inquiry for detailed information as 
to the process, our correspondent 
kindly forwarded the following state- 
ment: “Use no heat. The fruit 
should be put in glass cans fresh 
and just as picked, and for looks be 
shaken down as solid as possible, 
but not to bruise the fruit, as berries 
shrink some but not nearly as much 
as when done the old way by cook- 
ing. Then prepare a solution of 
salicylic acid 35 grains, sugar 8 02z., 
with one quart of water, and when 
dissolved pour over the fruit. After 
about one hour a little more of the 
solution may be added, seeing that 
the cans are full, then seal as usual. 
Of course the cans cannot be tight 
the same as when sealed hot, because 
the shrinkage while cooling causes a 
suction—so don’s fear if the cans 
leak, as they certainly will a little. 
Nothing can be finer than fruit thus 
put up ‘for the fair’ and similar 
uses. For the table we have decided 
to use pint cans so as to eat the en- 
tire contents of a can when first 


opened. Then one can count on 
putting up strawberries, raspberries 
and blackberries and find them good, 
but blueberries are not as good as 
shavings, Corn, beans and peas are 
put up a little different, but as we 
did not succeed with them, cannot 
advise trying them.”—Popular Gar- 


Copperas dissolved boiling 
water will instantly cleanse iron 
sinks and drains. A few drops of 
spirits of turpentine mixed with 
stove-blacking, lessens labor, and 
adds polish. Kerosene in cooked 
starch (a teaspoonful to a quart) 
will prevent clothes sticking to the 
irons, and gives a gloss; the scent 
evaporates in the drying. (Powder- 
ed borax is good, if one decidedly ob- 
jects to the smell of kerosene.)— 
Good Housekeeping. 


“‘ITcannot praise Hood’s Sarsapariila 
half enough,’”’ says another whose son, 
almost b'ind with scrofula, was cured by 
this medicine. 


FACE POWDERS. 


Don’t use poisonous lead powders 


Freeman’s 
Medicated Invisable Face 


owder is the finest 
made. Absolutely harmless. Preserves and beau- 


ae complexion, and is retailed for two bits. 
ry it. 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is agreeable 
to use. It is not a liquid ora snuff. 25c. 


When on the sultry summer’s day 
The sun seems scarce a mile away; 
When comes Sick Headache to oppress, 
And every moment brings distress, 
Then TARRANT’S SELTZER proves a friend 
That Druggists all can fecotamesit. 


‘*For ready, tersely-expressed and hap | 


pily-chosen exposition, no moderately-priced 
commentary we have met with can be compared 
with the Biblical Museum.’’ 


THE BIBLICAL MUSEUM. 
NEW TESTAMENT DIVISION. 


NOW COMPLETE. 


Volume I. Matthew and Mark. 
Volume II. Luke and John. 
Volume III. Acts and Romans. 
Volume IV. Corinthians to Philemon. 
Volume V. Hebrews to Revelation. 
with Copious Index to the 5 Volumes. 


OLD TESTAMENT DIVISION. 


NOW COMPLETE. 


Volume I. Genesis and Exodus. 
Volume II. Leviticus, Numbers and Deut. 
Volume ILI. Joshua to Samuel. 
Volume IV. Kings and Chronicles. 
Votume V. Ezra to Job. 
Volume VI. Book of Psalms 


Volume VII. Proverbs to Solomon. 
Volume VIII. Book of Isaiah. 
Vol. [X. Jeremiah, Lamentations and Ezekiel. 
Volume X. Daniel and Minor Prophets. 


SOLD SEPARATELY. 
Handsomely and strongly bound in cloth, $1.25 each. 


Either or all of the above sent by mail or ex- 
press, prepaid, on receipt of the price. 


GEO, C. McCONNELL, 
757 Market St., 


BIBLE HOUSE. San Francisco 


“‘IGNORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF 


ALL EVILS.” 
Are you ignorant of the uses of 


SAPOLIO ? 


Sapolio is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try itin- 


your next house-cleaning. 

You are judged by your house 
by your dress. Keep it neat and clean and your 
reputation will shine. Neglect it and your good 
name will suffer. Do not think that house-clean- 
ing is too troublesome; it is worth all it costs, 


ust as much as 


especially if you reduce the outlay of time and 
strength 


by using Sapolio. 
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PATENTS 


MUNN & CO., of the SCTENTIFIC AMERICAN, con- 
ue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats Trade 
arks, Copyrights, for the United States, Can 
England, France, rmany,etc. Hand Book abou 
Patents sent free. Thirty-seven years’ experience, 
Patents obtained through MUNN & CO. are not 
in the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, the largest, best, an 
most widel scientific paper. year. 
Weekly. ones engravings and interesting in- 
ormation. Specimen copy of the Scientific Amer 
can sent free. Address MUNN & CO., SCIENTLFIC 
AMERICAN Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


Colton’s New Missionary Map. 


Colton’s New Missionary Map of the 
World, ought to be in every church. 
It is 144x724 inches, printed in oil 
colors, on fine cloth manufactured and 
finished expressly for this map. It 
shows the Missionary stations of every 
Protestant Missionary society. It is 
recommended by the secretaries of all 
the leading missionary societies, and by 
prominent and active Sunday school 
workers. 

The price is $20. As a benefit to the 
churches, and to awaken missionary, 
THE OccIDENT has made special ar- 
rangements‘to supply the map at $15. 
Cash must accompany the orders. 


FIGER’S 


BRUSH FACTORY. 


Figer’s Carpet Sweeper is the best be- 
cause itis Noiseless and Strongest. 
The Brush, set at an Angle, reaches 
‘the very edges of the room-and being pen- 
etrative reaches into the nap of the carpet. 
Only rubber can come into contact with 
the furniture. Easily cleaned. The 
Cheapest in the end. 


B. FIGER, 


Patentee,and Manufacturer. 


310 SUTTER STREET, 
Above Grant Ave. 


QUICK TIME AND CHEAP FARES © 


To Eastern and European Cities 


Via the Great Trans-continental All-rail Routes 


OF THE 


Southern Pacific Company, 


(PACIFIC SYSTEM.) 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make promp 
connections with the several Railway 
Lines in the East. 


CONNECTING AT 


New York & New Orleans 


With the several Steamer Lines to 
ALL EUROPEAN PORTS. 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
Attached to Overland Express Trains. 


THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS. 


Are run daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 


No additional charge for Berthsin Third-class cars 
f@- Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 


‘| and other information given upon application at 


the Company's Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For sale on Resaonable Terms, 


| Apply to, or address, 

W. H. MILLS, JEROME MADDEN, 
Agent, Land Agent, 

C. P, R. R. San Francisco. 8. P. R.R., San Francisco 


A, N. TOWNE, T. H. GOODMAN 
General Manager, Gen, Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 
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SUCCESSORS BELLS~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH TESTIMONIALS 
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JAMES LINEFOR'TH, 
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NOTICE. 


Subscribers will please consult the 
colored label on their papers, and note 
that ‘‘Dec.’”’ means that the subscrip- 
tion is paid to December lst, and so of 
the other months; and if they find that 
the subscription is due, they will con- 
fer a favor upon the Publisher by re- 
mitting as promptly as possible. 


The Body of Christ. 

Paul writes to the Corinthians, 
“Ye are the body of Christ and 
members severally thereof.” (Rev. 
Ver.) Does not this mean that as 
Christ dwelt in and animated the 
body of Jesus of Nazareth during 
his first incarnation, so he dwells in 
and animates his church to-day? 
All Christians are members of the 
mystical body of the Lord—all are 
united with him in faith, as really 
and vitally as the members of that 
body in which he lived, and toiled, 
and suffered, more than eighteen 
centuries ago. And this being so, 
we may learn something in regard 
to the church and to ourselves as 
members of it by studying that 
incarnation. 


(1) We would naturally suppose 
that if God become incarnate, his 
body would be the most beautiful 
that ever was seen among men; that 
he would have such a majestic 
stature and look that everybody 
would recognize him as superhuman. 
But it was not so. Isaiah predicted 
that he would have no form or come- 
liness, and that when men should 
see him there would be no beauty 
that they should desire him. And 
he adds that he would be despised 
and rejected. The evangelists, 
though they give us_ no description 
of Christ’s personal appearance, 
show the fulfillment of these pre- 
dictions. He moved among men 
without any visible manifestation of 
hissuperiority. He appeared to them 
only as the carpenter’s son. And soit 


~ is in the case of the Church which is 


his body. It does not appear to 
men grand and glorious. It is over- 
shadowed, in visible and material 


greatness, by many human organi- 
zations. 


(2) Butif Christ’s human body 
was not beautiful it would surely be 
strong. He would be free from our 
physical weaknesses and infirmities. 
Not so. We read that he was hun- 
gry in the wilderness; that he sat 
down by Jacob’s well, being weary 
with his journey. He was so tired 
after a day’s teaching and healing at 
Capernaum that he fell asleep in the 
boat and slept so soundly that the 
tempest did not wake him (Luke 
viii. 23). He said to his disciples 
again and again, “Let go apart and 
rest awhile.” Yes, the body of our 
Lord was weak as ours are. The in- 
dwelling spirit did not preserve it 


| that 


from weariness and the need of rest. 
And like unto it is his body, the 
Church. The Son of God abides in 
her by his Spirit, and yet how weak 
and weary she often is! How often 
we feel as Christians like sitting 
down by some well, or lying down 
in some boat, or going away to some 
desert to rest from the toil that is 
so hard and so discouraging. We 
ask sadly, why we can not have the 
vigor of angelic life? And the an- 
swer is, “Ye are my body, such a 
body asI choose to dwell in during my 
firstincarnation. Itisa part of your 
discipline here, that you may share 
in my glory hereafter.” 


(3) But we would surely think 
Christ might preserve his 
human body from pain, if not from 
weariness. He could have done so, 
yet he did not. That body was 
wrung by anguish until its sweat 
was as drops of blood. It was 
crowned with thorns; it was 
lacerated by the scourge; it was 
mangled on the cross ; it was pierced 
by the spear of the Roman soldier. 
And even now in glory Christ appears 
as a Lamb that had been slain. Can 
we wonder, then, that the Church 
has to endure many afflictions—that 
we suffer just because Christ dwells 
inus? “His visage was so marred 
more than any man, and his form 
more than the sons of men,” because 
he was divine as well as human. 
“Tt pleased the Lord to bruise him,” 
just because he was his well-beloved 
Son, in whom he was well pleased. 
And the persecutions of the Church 
are the signs and sealsof her covenant 
relation to God. They are the 
tokens of Christ’s abiding presence 


(4) That human body of our Lord, 
though tortured, was safe even when 
dead and buried. It rose from the 
grave. And the Church, though it 
may suffer, can not be destroyed. It 
is animated by a life divine. If men 
should pursue it with fire and sword 
until it seemed to be exterminated, 
yet it would rise as from the dead, 
and go forth conquering and to con- 
quer. When we grasp the full mean- 
ing of the words, “the body of Christ,” 
we learn -never to tremble for the 
Church or for ourselves, if we are 
members of it. It belongs to Christ. 
He has chosen it as the dwelling 
place of his Spirit. He loves it, and 
cherishes it, as we love and cherish 
our bodies. He is not ignorant and 
feeble as we are, but has all wisdom 
and all power. Hence, whatever he 
does, or permits to be done to his 
Church, we know is for the best. It 
may seem to us cruel surgery, 
but its object and result are to pro- 
mote both the beauty and the blessed- 
ness of his people. 


Finally, that body in which Christ 
suffered is now glorified with him. 
He took it to heaven. He appears 
in it upon the throne. And in like 
manner he will exalt and glorify the 
Church, which is his body. Its con- 
nection with him is real, vital, eter- 
nal. Wherever the head is, the body 
must be also. Our salvation and 
perfect blessedness are the necessary 


result of our union with Christ. 


How this statement of the yreat 
apostle rebukes our unbelief! Sup- 
pose, reader, that you had been a 
member of the body of Jesus of Naz- 
areth while he was on the earth— 
that you were the hand with which 
he touched the eyes of the blind and 
restored them to sight—would you 
have feared even when nailed to the 
cross? If you had, as that human 
hand, known just who Jesus was and 
why he chose you, you would have 
been as sure of safety, and of being 
glorified with him in the hour of 
crucifixion, as when you ascended 
with him to heaven. And so we 
ought to feel. Weare not our own. 
We belong to the Lord of life and 
glory. If we suffer with him we 
shall. also reign with him. Qh, this 
is the faith that we need for our- 
selves and forthe Church. Once 
settle the great, primal fact that we 
are members of the true, the spiritual 
church, and all else follows. Christ 
will not reign in heaven without his 
body. He will not reign with a 
mutilated body. He will present all 
who are his before the throne of his 
Father’s glory with exceeding joy. 


Editorial Notes. 


Rev. T. J. Curtis and wife, of Sydney, 
are at the Westminster House, 614 Sut- 
ter street. 


Rev. E. Y. Garrette, of Alameda, has 
so far recovered that he hopes to be 
soon in his pulpit again. 


Rev. Charles B. Pitblado of Winni- 
beg. Canada, is epxected to preach dur- 
ing September in Calvary Church of 
this city. 


Rev. E. C. Oggle, late of Honolulu,} 


who has supplied the Howard Street 
church for several Sabbaths, is staying 
with his wife, at The Occidental, in this 
city. 


The appeal for acopy of THE OccI- 
DENT, in our issue of July 27th, for an 
invalid of thirteen years, deprived of all 
church privileges, has been generously 
answered by one of our subscribers, an 
estimable physician of this city. 


We are glad to learn that our Board 
of Home Missions continues to extend 
its operations in our State. It has ap- 
pointed Rev. A. M. Merwin, our Spec- 
ial Correspondent in Southern Califor- 
nia, to labor among the Spanish speak- 
ing people in and about Los Angeles. 
The ladies of the First Church of Los 
Angeles have procured a lot for school 
and preaching, services under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Merwin. 


Some of our contemporaries are in- 
dulging in great expectations because 
the Gentiles have secured five members 
of the legislature in the recent Utah 
elections. The result is due to the dis- 
franchisement of the women, and the 
refusal of many Mormons to take the 
anti-polygamous oath, but if the result 
secures only such a trifling result, there 
is not much cause for congratulation. 
As long as the Mormons eontinue to 
hold the reins of government and wield 
them in obedience to the tictates of 
jesuitical priests, apostles and president, 
there can be no true divorce of church 
and State, and noreal loyalty to our 


American government. 


Rev. J. M. Cockins, who has been go- 
journing in this city for some months, 
and preaching acceptably in many of 
our churches, is now on a Visit to 
Southern California, making Los An- 
geles his center. We are glad to learn 
that he does not contemplate removal 
from our golden State. 


The Evangelical Union of churches 
of all denominations in Philadelphia, 
which was described ata recent minis- 
ter’s meeting in this city, is already 
preparing plans for an active city cam- 
paign next falland winter. Itis high 
time to prepare for a similar work in 
San Francisco. 


Rev. B. F. Boller, pastor of the Con- 
gregational church of Sedalia, Mo., 
has been taking a look at the orange 
groves, new streets, irrigating canals 
and churches of Southern California 
and is now making the acquaintance of 
San Francisco and vicinity. He will 
be in this city two more Sabbaths, and 
is stopping at 330 Golden Gate Ave. 


The scholarship in Mills College, en- 
dowed by Nathaniel Gray, has already 
begun its career of usefulness. It must 
be a source of great satisfaction to the 
founder to know that this gift, like 
other benefactions of his, is made avail- 
able without delay in promoting the 
object to which he has assigned it. 
There is wisdom, as well as_ timeliness, 
in being one’s own executor in the dis- 
tribution of funds for charities. * 


Miss Anna A. Seward, a member of 
the church of San Buena-Ventura, and 
cousin of Rev. F. D. Seward, goes to 
North China as a missionary of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. 
She has been a very successful teacher 
in the public schools of Ventura Coun- 
ty for the past four years. She sails 
in the autumn, and is believed to be 
the first foreign missionary fron the 
Presbytery of Los Angeles. | 


Rev. Ed. M. Haymaker has just ar- 
rived in San Francisco from Zacatecas, 
Mexico, where for two years past he has 
labored under our Board of Foreign 
Missions. The Board have now asked 
Mr. Haymaker to take charge of the 
work in Guatemala, Central America, 
until but recently under the care of 
Rev. John C, Hill. Mr. H. expects to 
sail for his new field of labor about the 
first of September. We trust he may go 
in the spirit of the Master and be great- 
ly blessed. 


There was a good attendance at the 
meeting of the Ministerial Union, Mon- 
day morning, at the Seminary. Rev. 
W. G. Phraner, D.D., of New York, rep- 
resenting the Board of Home Missions, 
made an earnest and interesting ad- 
dress, dwelling specially on the great 
need of care in the Presbytery when en- 
dorsing applications for aid. ‘ Hospi- 
tal Work ” is the subject for next Mon- 
day. 


The cause of Home Missions in this 


‘region is receiving a fresh impetus 


from the presence of Rev. Dr. Phraner, — 
one of the members of the Home Board. 
Next Sabbath he is to spend in San 
Jose, then will spend two Sabbaths in 
Southern California, return to Sar 
Francisco and sail for Japan on the 
10th of September. We are assured 
that he is greatly impressed with the 
importance of pushing the work of the 
Board in all our borders. We hope he 
will not have an idle day or evening 
while on the Coast, and urge the breth- 
ren to keep him constantly in contact 
with the churchés, 
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OCCIDEN'T. 


Rev. William Mitchell, Ph. D., for- | 


merely of Ontario, Canada, now of 
Fort Worth, Texas, is in this city ona 
visit, and will preach next Sunday, 
morning and evening, in Howard Pres- 
byterian Church. 


Rev. John A. McAfee, the successful 
manager of the families of Park Col- 
lege, Mo., has been regaining health in 
our genial climate. 

He left for the east yesterday, but 
not without having looked to the ex- 
tension of college work and homes like 
that of Park to our own regain. 

In Missouri, several hundred are 
now refused admittance yearly for want 
of accomodations. We hope to see Cal- 
ifornia offering admission to all her 
own sons and daughters who desire to 
secure such training, as well as to the 
disappointed youth: of ‘Missouri. We 
have broad acres and we believe also 
generous men, and hope to see Mr. Mc- 
Afee again. - 


The prohibition campaign in Michi- 
gan was by no means a failure. All 
though the amendment was not adopted, 
the friends of temperance showed such 
strength that the legislature has con- 
sidered it necessary to make them as 


A county local option law has been 
enacted, which will give practical pro- 
hibition in three-quarters of the State. 
For the remainder, the legislature has 
enacted a new tax bill, making it five 
hundred dollars for liquors of all kinds, 
and three hundred dollars for beer 
alone. The law also makes it a breach 
of the peace to keep open on Sundays 
and after eleven at night. and the duty 
of the officers to arrest all such offend- 
ers summarily without process of law, 
beside adding other stringent regula- 
tions. The bill to provide a State mar- 
shall with subordinates in the coun- 
ties to attend to the execution of the 
law failed by one majority in the Sen- 
ate, but may yet be passed. There will 
now be a good opportunity to test the 
value of the high license and local op- 
tion idea. 


The Churchman cites this plan of the 
Bishop of Salisbury to increase the ef- 
ficiency of his. supervision—a recent 
experiment that has worked well thus 
far: 


The bishop has organized a Guild of 
St. Andrew, consisting of clergymen 
who are to give help to parish priests in 
the diocese whenever their services are 
desired. They not only offer to con- 
duct missions, but also undertake regu- 
lar parish work when an incumbent 
may be sick or otherwise temporarily 
hindered from performing his parish 
duties, and in case of a vacancy they 
will take entire charge until an incum- 
bent is installed. : 

Any Presbyterian would predict that 
this plan would work well, for we have 
the same in every church; and the 
bishop is the pastor. Just such help 
our elders are ordained to execute. But 
they are not appointed by any bishop, 
neither is it a novel invention. Itis a 
pretty good approach by an Episcopa!- 
ian towards the scriptural plan of helps 
and government in the church. 


The Christian Advocate being asked, 
What shall be done with an intelligent, 
generous man who says he wishes to be 
a Christian- and furnishes the fruits of 
conversion, and yet occasionally gets 
drunk and disgraces himself and the 
church, thus replies: 

“He should be sympathized with in 


a manly but not ina maudlin way; 
| made to see the sin of his course, and 
not to regard himself as merely unfor- 
tunate. If he repents of his sin, let 
him humble himself before the church, 
and if a considerable time elapse before 
another ontbreak, let him be borne 
with; but if he will not humble him- 
self, and these occurrences become fre- 
quent, he must be eschewed from the 
church. ‘No drunkard shall inherit 
the kingdom of God.’ A man who gets 
drunk once is not necessarily a drunk- 
ard; he is a sinner, and has sinned 
and needs to repent. But if he is in 
the habit of getting drunk, he is a 
drunkard, and unfit to belong to the 
church on earth, because guilty of a 
crime that will exclude him from the 
kingdom of grace and glory. Many of 
these men are coddled, and the first in- 
stance of a man inclined to drink who 
has been saved by being coddled, has 
yet to come to our knowledge. If you 
cannot awake manhood, you cannot 
save him. Teach a man inclined to 
drink that he is weak and can’t help it, 
and he will never reform. If he has 
the germs of Christianity in him, teach 
him that he is guilty,and that God’s 
grace can save him, and nothing else 
can, and he will secure enough to save 


}him. A man of this sort in a church 
satisfactory a propitiation as possible. | 


of which we know had gone on getting 
drunk four or five times a year, then 
crying about it afterward, and every- 
body sympathizing with him and put- 
ting him forward in the meetings jnst 
as if he had not done it, until a certain 
pastor came who put him under disci- 
-pline for that. He was greatly aston- 
ished, and when forbidden to come to 
the holy communion in the public con- 
gregation was greatly griexed. But be- 
ing treated with firmness, mingled with 
kindness, he made a thorough reforma- 
tion, thanked his pastor, and said if he 
had not been indulged, he would have 
reformed years before, and his whole 
life would have been different.” 


Y. P, Presbyterial Society. 
There will be a meeting of the Young 
People’s Presbyterial Society of the 
Presbytery of San Francisco, Aug. 13, 
1887, at the First Presbyterian church, 
corner of Van Ness Avenue and Sacre- 
mento street, commencing at 2 P. M. 
An interesting program has been pre- 
pared, including addresses by mission- 
aries from Micronesia and other fields. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all 
voung people. M., Berry, 
Director. 


Union Bible Class for Young 
Men. 

The General Secretary of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association has organ- 
ized a Union Bible Class for young 
men to be held at the Association par- 
lors every Friday night at 8 o’clock, in 
which the Sabbath school lesson for the 
following Sabbath is studied, and young 
men who are teachers in the Sabbath 
schools are especially invited to attend 
the class, as it will be exceedingly help- 
ful in this particular line of work. The 
lesson is taken up in a practical, unde- 
nominational way, and the interchange 
of thought from those working in dif- 


ferent churches and missions cannot be 


otherwise than helpful. The class is 
open free to all young men who desire 
to take advantage of it. A brief Praise 
service precedes the lesson. A series of 


practical gospel talks are being deliv- 


Not Immersion. 

Dr. McArthur, an immersionist, gives 
this solution of the Church Unity ques- 
tion. The clearest of all truths, he as- 
serted, is that immersion is. the, and 
the only, Bible baptism. Jesus was 
immersed, and the Apostles, and there- 
fore all truly baptized are. Over, 
against that, and in connection with 
the International Lesson, it comes 
along as interesting to note that Prof. 
Briggs. in his thoughtful and Catholic 
article on the Church Unity question, 
has this to say: “It should be ad- 
mitted, after all the scholarly discussion 
upon the subject of the primitive mode 
of baptism, seeing that the Baptist 
churches are in a small minority of the 
Christian world on this question, that 
baptism by immersion is not distinctly 
commanded in the New Testament, 
and that it is by no means clear that it 
was the mode by which our Savior and 
his apostles were baptized. Our Bap- 
tist brethren have not been able to con- 
vince the ministry of the other Chris- 
tian churches, who are equally compe- 
tent with themselves to interpret the 
Bible and the first Christian century. 
Ido not believe that Christ and his 
apostles were baptized by immersion. 
I should not hesitate to follow any evi- 
dence that could be produced to prove 
the Baptist position, for even then it 
would by no means follow that the 
mode of baptism should be by immer- 
sion throughout all time.” 


The Centennial Celebration. 


The General Assembly which met in 
Cincinnati, Ohio, May 28, 1885, ap- 
pointed a committee of arrangements 
for the Hundredth General Assembly 
A circular has been sent to the ministers 
and officers of our Church giving an 
account of a popular meeting at the 
General Assembly at Omaha, and sug- 
gesting topics for a series of historic 
sermons and addresses to be delivered 
in the churches by the ministry and 
laity as early during the year as will 
best secure the objects of this centennial 
eelebration. The action of successive 
General Assemblies will be found for 
1885 (see Minutes, pp. 628 & 698); for 
1886 (pp. 16,17); and for 1887 in the 
reported proceedings of the General 
Assembly and in the Minutes when pub 
lished (fo: the first Friday, P.M.) The 
programs for the celebration in Phila- 
adelphia in 1888, both for our General 
Assembly and the Southern Assembly, 
have been adopted and published. 

It is hoped that every session will 
secure a liberal subscription towards the 
$1,000 000 for the permanent Fund of 
the Board of Ministerial Relief. The 
money should be sent to the Rev. Wm. 
H. Roberts, D.D., Cincinnati, Ohio, the 
treasurer of the Centenary Fund. Each 
church and individual is expected to 
select such additional objects for 
memorial contributions as may seem to 
themselves best. The objects proper 
are indicated by the General Assembly 
and published in the Minutes, and are 
described in the circular referred to. 
Contributions to these objects may be 
forwarded to the several treasuries for 
which they are intended, and _ the 
amounts should be certified to the office 
of this Committee. The names of all 
contributors, with the amounts given by 
them to any of these objects, should 
also be forwarded to the Corresponding 
Secretary that a record of the same may 
be made. These records will be deposited 
in the Presbyterian Historical Library 


at Philadelphia. Let it be remembered . 


that the Centennial donations are special 
and do not include the necessary annual 
contributions in support of the Boards 
of the Church, which should be increased 
if possible. Subscription cards will be 
furnished from this office free to all 
ministers and sessions who will apply 
for them. In these cards space is left 
below the Relief Fund for subscrip- 
tions to other objects. The last Assem- 
bly urged Sessions to take subscriptions 
and not collections. Please send 
promptly for the cards. 
Rev. Geo. P. Hays, D.D., Ch. Ex. Com. 
Rev. Wo. H. Roserts, D.D., Treas. 
Rev.Gero.C. HecKMAN, D.D., Cor. Sec. 
Office, Elm & Eighth Sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE BY 


THOS. MAGEE, 


REAL ESTATE ACENT, 


No. 20 Montgomery St. 


NEW PROPERTY. 


OLDEN GATE AND VAN NESS 
Aves., NW. cor., 85 feet on W. line of 


Van Ness by 109:9 on N. line Tylor st. or 
Golden Gate ave. with next lot on N. line 
Tylor, 41:3 front by 120 feet deep back 
price $40,000; Van Ness ave. is one of the 
most progressive streets in the citys; bet. 
Market and Turk sts, at least it will be a 
business street; Tyler is one of the most 
traveled street in the city asasite for a 
hotel or for doctors or other profes- 
sional men’s offices and residences it 
would pay well to improve it. 

McAllister st business lot. Bet. Franklin 
and Gough : 27 :6x120 to rear street; stone 
blocks and brick sewer in; stores in the 
block now ; $6,000, 

Four fine flats on Guerrero st., near 20th ; 
5 and 6 rooms: bathroom and modern 
conviences in each: brick foundation; 
houses built only 18 months, and cost 
$7,500 alone, rent in all for $116; $11,000. 

Valencia st., W. side,bet. 25th and 26th. 
near the Valencia st. S. P. R. R. depot; 
20x90 to rear alley ; $2500. 

Bush st., bet. Gough and Octavia; 30x 
120 to a 35 foot street in rear; with elegant 
and solid 2-story house of 10 rooms, bath- 
room, wine-cellar, laundry, brick founda- 
tion, etc; very fine house ; $13,000. 

‘ome fine business investments down 
town ; $70,000 to $135,000. 

Drumm st., near Market, and 2-story 
frame ; rents $75; $15,000. 

Jackson st., bet. Lyon and Central ave; 
new cable line passes ; 50 vara ; $7,000. 

Clay st., bet. Spruce and Maple, 4 blocks 
W. of Central ave; 50 vara; $5000. 

Fine 50 vara on corner Polk st., covered 
with houses; rents $600, $84,000; houses 
$45,000. 

Southwest corner of Sacramento and 
Walnut sts., 1 block west of Central ave; 
201x139:6; beside California-st cable; 
$15,000. 

Corner 18th ave. and Clement st.; 200x 
120; 1 block from Point Lobos road. 

Fine residence ; Hyde st, near California ; 
00x91, and very fine solid 2-story and 
basement house 10 rooms and all con- 
veniences; house alone cost $8000; this 


locality is a fine one ; $13,000. 


Pacific Grove Retreat. 


NEAR MONTEREY. 


Persons Wishing rooms in cottages, or 
tenting accommodations, comfortably 
furnished, will please address 

D. Jacks, Monterey. 


Or apply to Thomas Harper at the 
Grove, 
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For three summers, now, the rosy enses 


Family Readina. 
—— bells. have swung above the dark 


her little grave. 


When Day Meets Night. 


Out to the west the spent day kisses 
night, 

And with one parting glow of passion 
dies 

In gould and red; a woman’s wistful 
eyes 

Look out across the hills, a band of 
light 

Plays on her parted hair, there softly 
dwells, 

And throws a glory o’er her girlish 
dream ; 

The sheep slow nestle down beside the 
stream, 

And cattle wander with their tinkling 
bells. 


The clouds, sun-flush’d, cling ’round 
the day’s decline ; 

The woman’s eyes grow tender; shad- 
ows creep ; 

Gold turns to gray; a sharp dividing 
line 

Parts earth and heaven. 
western height 

The calm cold dark has kissed the day 
to sleep ; 

The wistful eyes look out across the 
night. 


Adown the 


Harper’s Magazine. 


A Morning Glory. 
BY MRS. F. E. KLINE. 


“Oh, Mamma! Just see here!” 

I turned, and saw in the hand of 
my little daughter a beautiful rosy 
bell with a dainty white throat. 

“Where did you find it?” I asked. 

“Out behind the house in the 
grass,’ she replied. “Come and 
see.” 

I went with her, and sure enough, 
there in the grass, with its tendrils 
wound around the stems and blades, 
was hidden a morning-glory vine, 
until the bright, bell-like flower had 
betrayed its presence to her as she 
passed. 

“Tt is a fine one,” I said, “and we 
will watch carefully the fseed balls, 
and save them to plant around the 
porch next year.” 

Every morning the rosy bells 
swung in their grassy home; every 
evening the closed petals dropped 
over the forming seeds, and as they 
ripened they were laid carefully 
away in a small white box. 


Twice had the June roses flung 
their petals on the summer air. 
Twice had the chilling winds and 
drifting snows of winter swept over 
The old house had 
been deserted for the new one built 
close by, and as the warm sunshine 
fell across the floor of the porch, I 
thought of the need of vines to shade 
it from the summer sun; and then 
through my mind flashed the mem- 
ory of the seed saved long ago for 
that purpose. Would they grow? 
Where were they? 

Turning, I climbed the stair and 
unclosed the trunk that held my 
treasures. There amid the folded 
dresses I found the little box of 
seed, where they had lain so long 
forgotten in the storm of grief which 
swept our hearts when death robbed 


us of our darling. I brought them | 
down, and into the bosom of the) 
same dear mother earth that held 
my child, mid blinding tears, I 
planted them to her memory. They 


grew. 


green, heart-shaped leaves, and the 
humming birds have dipped their 
slender bills deep into their snowy 
throats. And every morning, as 
they gave me kindly greeting, I 
thought of her whose little hands 
were gathering flowers in the garden 
of paradise. My heart ached for 
the clasp of her little arms around 
my neck, and for the soft kiss upon 
my lips. And as the flowers hung 
for one brief hour and faded before 
the sun, so she had lived her little 
day and faded too. But a strange 
thing happened. One morning among 
the rosy bells there hung one of the 
purest white. How came it there? 
‘‘And behold I will send you a com- 
forter,” Who whispered those words 
to me? Ah! music of these fairy 
bells! Although it falls too soft 
and low for mortal ears, in my heart 
I know the message that you bring. 
‘Peace, be still? Grieve not for her 
who has changed the crimson, sin- 
stained garments of earth for the 
spotless robes of paradise.” And 
now, twining high above the rosy 
bells, hang the snowy white ones, 
pure as the souls of children clasped 
to the Savior’s bosom, always above 
them. No need to sow the seeds in 
the springtime now, for earth and 
air and golden sunshine, and love of 
God have planted them for me, and 
I am satisfied. 


The Homes of England. 

It is very delightful to find one’s 
self in one of these English country 
residences. The house is commonly 
old, and hasahistory. It is oftimes 
itself a record, like that old farm- 
house my friend‘John Bellows wrote 
to me about, which chronicled half 
a dozen reigns by various architec- 
tural marks as exactly as if it had 
been an official register. ‘The state- 
ly homes of England,’ as we see 
them at Wilton and Longford Castle, 
are not more admirable in their 
splendors than “the blessed homes 
of England” in their modest beauty. 
Everywhere one may see here old 
parsonages by the side of ivy-man- 
tled churches, and the comfortable 
mansions where generations of coun- 
try squires have lived in peace while 
their sons have gone forth to fight 
Kngland’s battles, and carry ner 
flags of wars and commerce all over 
theworld. Wein America can hard- 
ly be said to have such a possession 
as afamily home. We encamp—not 
under canvas, but in fabrics of wood 
or more lasting materials, which are 
pulled down after a brief occupancy 
by the builders, and possibly their 
children, or are modernized go that 
the former dwellers in them would 
never recognize their old _habita- 
tions.—Oliver Wendall Holmes, in 
Atlantic. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and discolorations. For 
sale by all first-class druggists, or mailed for 50 cts. 


O W D E R 
ae 


4d. A. POZZONI, 
@ Louis, Me. 


FOR ALL. $30 a week and ex 
WORK Outfit worth $5and particuiay’ 
ree. P.O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 
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Druggist and Pharmacist, 
859 Market Street, bet. 4th and 5th. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Manufacturer of the Hospital Bed Pan 


Depot for the 


Alpha Syringe, (giving continuous flow) 
Fountain and Bulb Syringes, 


The Cistern Douche, 
Catarrh Douches and Throat Atomizers 
Hot Water Bags and Ice Bags, 
Invalid’s Cushions, 
Antiseptic Bandages and Dressings, 


Absorbent Cotton and Similar Appliances 
for use in sickness. 


NAPA 


Napa City, Cal. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOO’. 


For further information address, 


Miss K. V. DARLING, Principal 


JOHN REID. 


Merchant Tailor, — 
907 MARKET STREET, 


Near Fifth ‘“ Windsor House,’’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


A New and Fine Assortment of Spring and 
Summer Stock of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Goods, to be made up in 
the Latest and Best Styles. 


Call and Examine our Stock 
and Compare Prices. 


MILLS COLLEGE & SEMINARY 


THE NEXT TERM WILL BEGIN 
AUGUST 3, 1887. 


PPHE COLLEGE COURSE corresponds 
very nearly to that of Wellesley. 
The Seminary course of study remains 
unchanged. 


For circulars or information apply to 
C. C. STRATTON, D.D., or 
Mrs. C. T. MILLS, 

MillsSeminary P.O. Alameda Co., Cal. 


ary 


INSTITUTE, 


1036 VALENCIA St., SAN FRANCISCO, 


A SELECT BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


—FOR— 
YOUNG LADIES. 


For catalogues or information address 
the Principal, | 
Rev. EDWARD B. CHURCH, A. M| 


AN AROUSED COMMUNITY. 


The Unusual Stir Caused in Kingston, 
New York. 


The letter I recently wrote the Glob, 
describing a remarkable occurrence 
which took place here has had the ef- 
fect of thoroughly awakening this com- 
munity. The facts, as described, were 
that Jere Smith, son of Cornelius B. 

: . Smith of the State 
Insurance Depart- 
ment, after passing 
through an agoniz- 
ing ordeal, and havy- 
ing been abandoned 
by his friends, had 
been most wonder- 
fully rescued. His 
Mm was, in 
its beginning at 
least, almost the 
same as that of 
hundreds of other 


men and women in 
END. every city and 
town. He had gone along thoughtlessly, 
noticing only occasional inconveniences, 
and had suddenly been awakened to the 
fact that death was staring him in the 
face. He had overlooked little passing 
troubles without realizing that they are 
often ‘‘the beginning of the end.’”’ He 
had neglected interests that concerned 
his very life, just as thousands of others 
do, simply because they come in a quiet 
and often unnoticed way. <And it is 
cause for gratitude that his experience is 
having so good and arousing an effect on 
others who were drifting in the same 
dangerous direction, 

I was in the office of the Kingston 
Freeman, one of the best interior papers 
of the State, the other day, and had a 
talk with W. H. Winton, its popular 
manager. Quite naturally the conver- 
sation drifted to Mr. Smith’s case, and 
the stimulating effect it was having on 


BEGINNING OF THE 


the a r. Winton said: 
‘Il can specially sympathize with Mr. 
Smith for I have been through a much 


similar experience in my own family. 
My wife became troubled and weakened, 
as so Many women do, and from small 
symptoms and beginnings grew worse 
until she finally 
began to bloat 
terribly. She 
had been at- 
tended by physi- 
cians,sometimes 
with temporary® 
success, usually 
without. We fi- 
nally determin- 
ed to try the 
same means 
which Mr. Smith 


PRESCRIBING. 

employed so successfully, and my wife is 
not in her grave, but in the enjoyment 
of health wholly because Hunt’s Rem- 


edy rescued her. This is a grand medi- 
cine and a large suffering world, too 


often ignorant or skeptical of its life savy- 


ing, healthy giving qualities, needs it.’”’ 

“It is certainly receiving wonderful in- 
dorsements”’ I remarked. ‘‘Do you 
think it merits them.”’ 

“Every one of them. Why, when my 
wife began using the remedy she dis- 
covered the same medicine had been 
given her by a physician some time ago 
without her knowing the name of the 
medicine given at the time. I can also 
et that bushel basketsful of empty 

ttles of Hunt’s Remedy were taken 
out of a doctor’s office after his death. 
No oné supposes for a moment that the 
bottles were used for desk ornaments or 
bric-a-brac, but the contents bad un- 
doubtedly been given to patients in small 
quantities at high prices. The medical 
profession evidently knows no better or 
more valuable remedy.”’ 

Mr. Cornelius B. Smith, the father of 
Jere Smith, confirmed all the son had 
said and added: ‘I 
Nj wary have not words strong 

f enough to give Hunt’s 
Remedy the praise it 
OP Py merits, and there are 

hundreds of others in 

HH 4 this city who feel the 
Same way.’’ 

Mr. Edwin H. Fas- 
sett said that the facts 
above given had been 

the “‘town talk” of 
Kingston, and his as- 

‘‘TOWN TALK.’”’ sertion was confirmed 
by Willian D. Brennier. 

Messrs. Cooper and Winchell, who are 
popular druggists, declare that not only 
are all the facts above stated true, but the 
demand for the remedy is something re- 
markable. It has become a househould — 
necessity here, as it undoubtedly de- 
serves to be everywhere. 


WINTHROP: 
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THE OCCIDENT. 


1] 


occidental Board of the Woman’s Foreign 
Missionary Society. 


president, Mrs. P. D. BROWNE, Highland Park, 
Oakland. 


Foreign Cor. Sec., MRs. I. M. ConpiT, Los Angeles. 
state Sec., Mas. W. E. SMITH, Box 53, Oakland. 
rec. Sec. Mrs. E. V. ROBBINS, 933 Sacramento 
st., 8. F. 
Assistant Rec. Sec. Mrs. G. K. PHILLIPs, 414 Polk 


Editor, Mrs. J. W. Stewart, 1116 2ist St. 
cor. Sec, Mrs. C. H. Street, Berkeley. 
Treas., MR8, T. R. HENSHELWOOD, 933 Sacramento 
St., S. F. 
Meetings first Monday of every month at 933 
sacramento Street, near Powell, at 1:30 P. M. 
Bible class for Chinese girls Fridays and Sundays 
at2 P. M., Occidental School at 758 Clay Street. 
Strangers invited. 


Presbyterial Secretaries. 

3. F. Pres., Mrs. E. Bruck Cooper, 1721 Laguna 
gt. 9. F.; Sam Jose Pres, Mrs, A. M. GaTzEs, 
Gilroy; Los Angeles Pres., Mrs. E. C. TORREY, Los 
Angeles; Sacramento Pres., Mrs, C, 8, SPRECHER, 
Stockton; Benicia Pres., Mrs. J, M. THOMPSON: 
Napa. 
Ss. F. Young Ladies’ Presbyterial Society. 
Miss ISABEL STEWART, Sec.,....1116, 2ist., St. S. F. 


MONTHLY TOPICS, 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Japan and Korea 


The August Meeting. 


Monday, August Ist, wasa “red 
letter day” for the Occcidental 
Board. Indeed every first Monday 
of the month is a red letter day at 
the Home, and strangers visiting the 
city seem to be finding it out. 

The morning hour for prayer and 
praise quickly passed, then the busi- 
ness directly pertaining to the 
Home and work of the Board filled 
the remaining time. The subject 
considered was the taking upon our- 
selves the responsibility of the out- 
fit of Miss Sophie Preston, daughter 
of the late Rey.C. F. Preston of China. 
She has been commissioned as mis- 
sionary to Canton, the home of her 
childhood. The language is already 
hers, and she is eager to go and take 
up the work from which her father 
was called away in the midst of use- 
fulness. The matter of assuming 
the support of Miss Preston was de- 
ferred until next meeting, as many 
of the societies were already pledged 
to other work which could not be 
set. aside. The question was—could 
this be done in addition to work al- 
ready in hand? Dear'sisters of the 
Pacific Coast auxiliaries, can we 
not “move the fence a little farther 
out?” Are we doing all that the 
Master bids us do in this matter? Is 
this not a golden opportunity to ful- 
fill the divine command, “ Go teach 
all nations?” 


Societies in the East are ready and 
waiting totake up her support, but 
many feel that Miss Preston is right- 
fully ours. Mrs. Preston sojourned 
some months in the Home, on her 
return from China, after the death of 
Mr. Preston—at a time when her 
presence there was greatly needed, 
and wonderfully helpful. And she 
is personally known and loved by 
many friends in this city. Let each 
one prayerfully consider the ques- 
tion, “Am I doing all I can for the 
advancement of Christ’s kingdom, 
for which we pray?” 


Missionary Column. 
—| of the Home were crowded by friends, | 


Before twelve o’clock the parlors 


returned missionaries, and others, 
who came to enjoy the social hour 
at lunch time. And how everybody 
did talk ! 

There were Rey. and Mrs. Bing- 
ham, of the American Board, who 
went to the Micronesian Islands 
many years ago; Mrs. Bishop, sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Board of the 
Sandwich Islands; Mrs. Damen, of 
Canton, China; Dr. Phraner, of New 
York ; Rev. and Mrs. Oggel, from the 
Sandwich Islands. Rev. and Mrs. 
Taylor, formerly Miss Loring, of Sy- 
ria; Rev. Mr. Curtis, of Sydney, 
New South Wales; Mrs. Dr. Sturge, 
of Siam, and possibly others whose 
names we did not learn. 

Was it nota notable gathering? 
Micronesia, Syria, Sandwich Islands, 
Australia, China, Siam, all touching 
each other in one bond of Christian 
fellowship. Truly we in San Fran- 
cisco, if judged by our principles, 
will have much to answer for. If 
anything can inspire one, it should 
be to be permitted to stand in the 
presence of such devoted men and 
women as Mr. and Mrs. Bingham 
and others, who went with the gos- 
pel message at a time when going to 
the heathen meant a very different 
thing, except in rare.cases, from go- 
ing in these days. 

As Mrs. Bingham told of her life 
in those far off Pacific Islands, 
where their only communication 
with the outside world was by the 
occasional visits of the missionary 
ship Morning Star, which at intervals 
of many months brought tidings of 
home and friends. As she spoke of 
the degradation and ignorance of the 
people, of her husband’s unwearied 
efforts to almost make a language, 
and then put the Bible into that 
language, of failing health before 
the task was accomplished, but not 
before some had learned of a Savior 
—as she asked that sometimes we 
might remember them in our pray- 
ers, that if it be his will, God would 
spare her husband’s life and health 
to give these people the whole Bible 
in their language, I am sure many 
a heart silently asked the question, 
“Am I doing all J can to bear this 
message to those who sit in dark- 
ness? | 


Mrs. Bingham told briefly of life 


on the Gilbert Islands, of houses like 
beehives, of the manner of prepar- 
ing the juice of the cocoa-nut (a 
drink greatly prized and called the 
morning and evening drink, also 
serving as wetting and yeast for 
bread), and many other things of 
great interest. 


The picture of the home of Miss 
Nassau, of Africa, in whom our la- 
dies are so interested, was shown. 
Mrs. Bingham is a friend of Miss 


lof her first meeting with Layay 


Barakat, who is speaking now to 
Kastern audiences with such effect. 
This beatiful Syrian woman can 
plead for her sister as no other one 
can. Who can estimate the in- 
fluence of one such saved soul? Our 
Lord, who knew, valued it above the 
whole world. 


Mrs. Damon said a few words, and 
our own Miss Berry, being called up- 
on, replied to a little play upon her 
name by Mrs. Taylor, saying that 
when in China they called her a 
gooseberry, a name very appropriate 
for her she thought, as the gooseberry 
in that country is very fine when 
green, but as soon as ripened it mil- 
dews and spoils. So it was with her 
missionary life there. As soon as 
she felt she was really ready for 
work her health utterly failed her, 
and she was compelled to come 
back, her experience and Mrs. Tay- 
lor’s being almost parallel, both of 
them devoting themselves to work 
among the churches at home. The 
hands on the dial already pointed to 
four o’clock, but Mrs. Brown still al- 
lowed the gentlemen one minute each. 
Rather an unfair advantage to take 
of them, but they acquitted them- 
selves well. 

Never did I hear gentlemen say so 
much in so short a time. Prayer 
was Offered by the Rev. Mr. Taylor 
and the benediction was pronounced 
by Rev. Mr. Carrington, and thus 
closed a most delightful meeting. 


Children’s Work for Children, 

Attention is called to a volume 
of bound copies of last year’s num- 
bers of this delightful little maga- 
zine for children. It is_ prettily 
bound and gotten up, and would be 
a most acceptable gift book for chil- 
dren. 

Everything goingon in the mis- 
sion fields is brightly told and hand- 
somely illustrated with suggestions 
for work, reports from bands, etc. 
All interested in the work of the 
children will find this volume a val- 
uable aid for themselves, as well as 
a fascinating book for the little ones. 
Price 60 cts. For sale by Geo. C. 
McConnell, 757 Market St., S. F. 


Warm weather often causes extreme 
tired feeling and dibility, and in the weak- 
ened condition of the system, disease 
arising from impure blood are liable to ap- 
pear. To gain strength, to overcome dis- 
ease, and to purify, vitalize, and enrich 
the blood, take Hood’s Sarsarpilla. 


For Old and Young. 
Tutt’s Liver Pilis act as kindly on tho 


child, the delicate female or infirm 
old age, as upon the vigorous man. 


give tone tothe weak stomach, bow- 


Nassau’s sister. Mrs. Bishop from 


the Woman’s Board of the Sandwich | 


Islands brought greetings. Mrs. 


Loring Taylor was then called upon, | 


our president saying that this was a 
woman’s meeting, and that after we 
had heard from them the gentlemen 
might speak. Mrs. Taylor told us 


els, kidmeys and bladder. To these 
organs their strengthening qualities 
are wonderful, causing them to per- 
form their functions as in youth. 


Sold Everywhere. 
Office, 44 Murray St., New York, 


— 


LADY AGENTS <2”. Secure 

permament 
tin , employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen Olty Sup- 
porters. Sample outfit free, 
Address Cincinnati Suspender 
Co, .11 E. Ninth St. .Cincinnati.O, 


CHOLERA INFANTUM. 


This most fatal disease of Infancy, 


PREVENTED, 
CONTROLLED, 
and CURED by 


Lactated Food 


It has been successful in hundre 
where other prepared foods failed. — 


FOR INFANTS, 


of any age, it may be used with confid 
enc 
as and complete substitute for mother’, 


miik, 
FOR INVALIDS, 


it is a Perfect Nutrient in either ch 

‘hroniec or 
acute cases. W eak stomachs always retain and 
relish it. — and mothers concede its 


superiority, The most palatabl 
economical of Foods. P e, nourishing and 


150 MEALS for an infant for $1.00 


EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25ec.. 5 
Valuable circulars and pamphlets, | 


(887-BABIES-1887 


To the mother of any baby born this 
will send on application a Cabinet Photo ‘a the 
Sweetest, fattest, healthiest baby in tne coun- 
try. It isa and will do any 
mother’s heart good. It shows the good effects of 
using substitute for mothers 
1ilk., ch vaiuable information 
given. Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


OVERLAND EXCURSIONS 


A. PHILLIPS & CO’S 


Eastbound Excursions, 


Will leave San Francisco, on 


July 13th, July 27th, August 
10th, and August 24th. 


For imformation and _ particulars 
apply to 


S NEW MONTGOMERY ST, 
PALACE HOTEL. § SAN FRANCISCO. 


READERS 


F THE OCCIDENT ARE IN- 


vited to consider the claims 
upon their patronage offered by 
our Book Department. Under the 
management of Mr. H. R. Coleman 
(19 years with Messrs. Bancroft & 
Co.), it is completely able to serve 
you to our mutual profit. Mail 
orders solicited from out-of-town 
readers. Correspondence steno- 
graphically and promptly answered 


ROBERTS 


No. I0 Post St., Masonic Temple, S. F. 
Telephoue 1308, 


NATHANIELGRAY. C. 8. WRIGHT. J. A. CAMPBELL 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 


641 Sacramento Street, corner of Webb 
between Kearny and Montgomery. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


Are you a Singing Class Teacher? 


If 80, send us your name and 


PERMANENT ADDRESS 


and we will mail we Free of Cha , & sample 
copy of “THE TEACHERS’ CLUB,’ By 
Geo. F. Root, a very valuable little work containitg 
the elementary principles of music ard the best 
method of teaching them. This offer holds good until 
Bept. Ist, 1887 only. The regular price of ‘** Teach- 
ers’ Club”’ is 25 cents. Address 


The JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


the popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, Restoring color when 
gray, and preventing Dandruff, 
It cleanses the scalp, stops the 
hair falling, and is sure to please, 
and $1.00 at Drugyista, 
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OCCLDHN'P. 


Our Churches. 


LEBANON, S. F.—This church, last 
Sabbath, celebrated the Lord’s Supper. 
Four members were added to the 
church. Our churches and friends 
who are practically interested in the 
progress of our church-work in this 
city could not do better than to re- 
member the Lebanon Church in its 
earnest and persistent effort to have a 
church building. It has its lot paid for 
and has secured $800 toward the $3,000 
needed for a church building. The 
whole sum ought to have been secured 
long ago. 


HowaARD, S. F.—Rev. Dr. Newman of 
Washington, D. C., preached last Sab- 
bath morning and evening. The 
church was crowded at all the services. 
In the evening he spoke on Agnosticism 
and fallacious arguments of the expon- 
ents of that non-belief. 

The word, he said, was derived from 
two Greek words, the literal translation 
of which is, “I do not know.” “ The 
literal meaning, therefore, of Agnosti- 
cism,” the speaker continued, “ is, ‘ I do 
not know.’ Modern infidelity has been 
brought so low that it rejoices in its ig- 
norance. Agnosticism is knownothing- 
ism. A knownothingism born of im- 
piety and spread by irresponsibility. 
The illustrious sufferer said, ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.’ So say we, 
the believers, ‘Weknow.’ There the 
line between believers and agnostics is 
clearly drawn. The great principle an- 
nounced by the masters of modern phil- 
osophy is that the human intellect is 
responsible in its operations. As God 
is the most intelligent Being in the uni- 
verse, it follows that the religion given 
to us is intellectual primarily. It is 
because of this fact that the great mas- 
ters of mental philosophy have declared 
that there is a reliability in our mental 
action. Society rests upon this funda- 
mental fact. The whole curriculum of 
science is based upon it. Disturb for a 
moment mankind in hisintellectual ac- 
tion and you throw all society into revo- 
lution. All that we know—astronomy, 
mathematics, materia medica—is sim- 
ply the result of the intellect, and men 
rely thereon. 

“The human mind is capable of relia- 
bility of action and certainty of acquisi- 
tion. Because of this we are able to in- 
fer the unknown from the known, plac- 
ing implicit confidence in what is 
known. From the known we ascend to 
the unknown. So it is in the great 
matters of religion. It is one of the 
greatest boasts of the agnostics that 
God is both unthinkable and unknowa- 
ble. With this I take issue. I distin- 
guish between comprehensibility and 
apprehensibility. To comprehend is to 
know; to apprehend is to conceive, to 
fear. But men are not nice in their 
discriminations and are lax in their 
use of terms. The statement that God 
is unthinkable and unknowable comes 


from a mixture of comprehensibility | 


and apprehensibility. I judge his per- 
sonality from my own. From my 
knowledge I judge his infinite knowl- 
edge; from my understanding, his in- 
finite understanding; from my power, 
his infinite power. So you can think 
of his ubiquity, not in its amplitude, 
but in its approximation. Heis there- 
fore thinkable as well as knowable. All 
the attributes of man were created in 
imitation of God. Man has power in 
limitation ; God’s power is unlimited. 
It would be as logical to say that the 


man beside youis unthinkable as it would 


be to say that God is unthinkable. As 


we rise from the knowable to the un- 
knowable, so do we rise from the seen 
to the unseen. Christianity believes in 
the laws of testimony and evidence, 
and I am just as much justified in be- 
lieving what Moses and St. Paul said 
about the Savior asI am in believing 
what was written by Herodotus, Taci- 
tus and Cicero. 

The Agnostics contradict themselves 
even in everyday matters. No one 
would presume to say he knew the sub- 
stance of mind or of matter, and yet 
they say those substances have only the 
appearance of mind or of matter. So 
if you should put your hand in the 
pocket of one he would not say your 
hand was in his pocket, but would say 
it had only that appearance. But if 
you should take his pocket-book he 
would not talk of appearances, but fight 
for the book. 

According to their theory, if one 
should marry a wife he would not know 
whether she was she or not, but still he 
would take an oath to defend her. It 
is like the man named and who arose 
after a night’s intoxication and solilo- 
quized as follows: “Am I or am 
I not, if I am not, who am I, 
and if I am, where am [?” 

The limitation placed upon our 
knowledge does not impute the knowl- 
edge we have. What we know we 
know. What we know of the sun, the 
stars, of God, of Jove, of life, of heaven, 
comes within the limit of our knowl- 
edge. In the days of old upon the 
shores of that Mediterranean of which 
Byron sings stood the pillars of Hercu- 
les, beyond which there was supposed 
to be nothing, but a ship sailed between 
those pillars and Carthage was founded 
—Carthage that made Rome tremble 
when Rome was mistress of the world. 
From between those pillars America 
was discovered and England visited. 
What folly, then, it is to say that this 
horizon bounds the habitation of man. 
Yet this is the agnosticism of the day. 
But we who have a wider knowledge 
and a stronger faith look beyond this 
Mediterranean of agnosticism and 
standing at these pillars of Hercules 
say there is a world outside. We ob- 
serve the form of Moses and of St. Paul, 
and standing between these pillars we 
observe the son of the Highest coming 
upon this Mediterranean of life to say 
there is a life beyond. 


“There 1s now more intellectual 
knowledge in the world than ever be- 
fore. We laugh at the simplicity of 
those who lived 100 years ago, but 
there are those to follow who in 100 
years will laugh at our simplicity. And 
so docs the laugh go down the corrid- 
ors of time, for we stand but upon the 
pebbly shores of the sea of knowledge. 
It was He who said, ‘WhatI do now 
thou knowest not, but thou wilt know 
hereafter.’ I am not an agnostic, for I 
shall know hereafter. Let me beseech 
you Christians, then, to be firm in the 
consciousness Of the forgiveness of your 
sins, and with a clear head and a firm 
heart never to deny the religion of your 
Master. Array yourselves with those 
illustrious men of all ages who believed 
and then if you go astray you go astray 
with those gigantic intellects whio un- 
derstood. You shall have repose here, 
knowledge by death, and at last enter 
that great university of the skies where 
knowledge reigns supreme.” 


A thought often makes us hotter 
than fire.—Longfellow. 


Religious News. 


MINISTERIAL REGISTER. 


McKinney, 8. J., installed First 
Church, West Superior, Wis., July 12th. 

Sloan, W.N., installed Paris, Ill., June 
29th. 

Taylor, Z. B., installed Scottdale, Pa., 
July 13th. 

Johnston, Edgar F., ordained and in- 
stalled Leetsdale, Pa., July 11th. 

Moore, F. H., called to Patterson, 
Memorial Church, 63d and Vine streets, 
Philadelphi 
Baier, Leo, 
8th, aged 43. 

Batchelor, Ward, died in Mexico, 
July 18th. 

Carruthers, J. Bruce, of Western 
Theol. Sem., ordained June 29th, pastor 
of Brockwayville and Elkton, Penn. 

Chandler, G. E., Juniper, Ga., goes to 
Selma, Ala. 

Draper, C, D., of Bergen, installed 
August 2d, Batavia, N. Y. 

Emerson, Brown, died June 18th, 
Wyoming, N. Y., aged 81. 

Goldsmith, Andrew D., Frederick- 
town, O., died July 7th. 

Hogan, W.C., Morganfield, goes to 
Christiansburg, Va. 

Janvier, C. A. R., Trenton, sails about 
August Ist., as missionary for India, 
where his father was murdered in 1864. 

Johnston,’ Edgar F., inst., Leetsdale, 
Penn. 

Millburn, Joseph A., ordained and 
installed First Church, Fond du Lac 
Wis. 

Baker, Frederic P., Mansfield Wis., 
pastorial relations disolved and call 
accepted to Wayne, Neb. 


ied at Minneapolis, July 


At Herington, Kan.,a new Presby- 
terian church has just been dedicated, 
after having been paid for. 


The church at North Loup, Neb., is 
busily engaged in erecting a new 
house of worship. $3,000 has been sub- 
scribed. 


In Wood River, Neb., a band of noble 
ladies, assisted by gentlemen no less 
noble, made an effort to raise needed 
money for the church on the Fourth, 
by serving refreshments to the crowds 
of hungry and thirsty people. Their 
efforts were successful beyond expecta- 


tion, clearing nearly a hundred dollars 
in this way. 


The labors of Mr, J. Ross Stevenson 
a student of the McCormick Seminary, 
have been greatly blessed at Loup City, 
Neb. On the 10th of July the sacra- 
ments were administered by the Rev. 
T. L. Sexton, D.D., Synodical Mission- 
ary, and nine persons were admitted to 
membership, on profession of faith, of 
whom eight received the ordinance of 
baptism. This church is putting on 
new life, and will soon be calling loud- 
ly for a settled minister. In connec- 
tion with Wattville this will be an in- 
viting and encouraging field of labor. 


The Presbytery of Kearney held a 
pro-re-nata meeting at St. Paul, Neb., 
on the 14th of July to act upon the dis- 
solution of the pastoral relation between 
our church and Rey. Fred. Johnston to 
enable him to accept a call to Holdrege. 
The opposition of the church was so 
decided and emphatic, and the affection 
of the members as well as the esteem of 
the citizens so pronounced, that the 
Presbytery decided, with a unanimous 
vote, not to disrupt such a happy, har- 
monious and promising relationship. 


{Aveusr 10, 1899 


CHURCH ADDITIONS, 

Andrew Presbyterian, Minn, Dr. 
Stryker, pastor. 7; First church :Minn,, 
Dr. Campbell, pastor, 11; Franklin 
Ave., Minn., 10; Bloomington, Ave, 
Minn., 13; Shiloh, Minn., 11; Bethle. 
hem, Minn., 20; Fifth Church, Minn,, 
25 ; Highland Park Church, Minn. , 29: 
Fifth, Kansas City, Rev. C.H. Bruce, 
17; Greene, Butler Co., Iowa, 22- Ro. 
union Church, Chicago, Ill, 29; No. 
tingham, Pa., Rev. E. W. Russell 14: 
Uniontown, Ala., 30; Green, Iowa, 29: 
Manchester, Dakota, 8; Lima, Wis. , 12. 
Rochester, Ind., 6; Linden, Mich. , 2: 
Mundy, Mich., 7; Second Church, 


Kansas City, Mo., Rev. D. Thompson, 
16. 


At the recent communion in the Ey- 
clid Ave. church, Cleveland, 0O., seyen- 
teen members were received, five on 
profession of faith. 


The Presbyterian church of Xenia, 
O., Rev. J. C. Ely, pastor, is remodell- 


ing its house of worship at a cost of $7,- 
000. 


The Fifth Presbyterian church, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has paid off a burden- 
soine debt and is rejoicing in its deliy- 
erance. 


Two unpublished letters from Luther to 
Brenz and five from Melanchthon to 
the Swabian reformer Lachmann have 
been found in an old desk ina school 
at Heilbronn. 


The Presbyterians will have a great 
addition to their Territorial Missions in 
the new Hungerford school-building at 
Springville, Utah. It is a two-story 
brick, cost $6,000, and is now ready. 
This school is a branch of the Colleg- | 
iate Institute of Salt Lake City. 


Rembrandt’s famous etching of 
“Christ Healing the Sick” has been 
bought by the British Museum for $6, 
500. There are but eight impressions 
of this etching in existence, and the 
last, which came on the market i in 1867, 
brought $9,400. 


The Rev. W. R. Henderson, assisted 
by Rey. Mr. Gordon, organized the 
West Hamilton Street _ Presbyterian 
Church, of Orchard Hill, in a new part 
of the city of Omaha, on Sabbath, July 
3d. The chuzch has a membership of 


about twenty-four and a large Sunday- 
school. 


The McClure Ave. Presbyterian 
church cf Allegheny, Pa., is planning 
larger things and lengthening its cords. 
The purpose is to build a new edifice, 
and at present the people are consider- 
ing one at a cost of $30,000, - 


A new Presbyterian University is 
shortly to be built in the eastern por- 
tion of the city of Los Angeles, Cal. A 
large gifteof lots has been made to the 
Board of Trustees, and active work on 
the building will shortly be com- 
menced., 


Mrs. Kendall, a young widow who 
studied at Vassar, isabout to follow the 
example of Dr. and Mrs. Scudder in g0- 
ing as a missionary to Japan at her own 
charges.. She will be accompanied by 
Miss Mary Poole, a daughter of the 
well-known librarian in Chicago, and a 
Wellesley student, whose personal 
friends relieve the American Board of 
all her expenses of board and travel. 
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Since 1852 seventy-five Sandwich Is- 
janders have gone as foreign mission- 
aries. 


Rev. Geo. L. Spining, D.D,, is to..be- 
gin labor in his new field at Mount Au- 
burn, September Ist. 


The one church in Japan has grown 
to 205 churches in fifteen years; the 
eleven church-members to 16,000. 

Trinity Church,in New York city, 
has put on file in the Building Depait- 
ment, plans for a mission building at 
909 Fulton Street. It will be five stor- 
ies high and cost $40,000. 


The general Baptist missionary so0- 
ciety of England last year received £7,- 
628 18s, 4d., and reports seventeen mis- 
sionaries twenty-four native ministers, 
sixteen stations, and nine churches 
with 1,286 members. 


The English Wesleyan missionary 
society reports for last year 290 central 
stations, 302 missionaries, 1,710 paid 
native assistants. 30,811 church-mem- 
bers, and 55,420 pupils in schools and 
£133,833 15s. 8d. expenditures. 


The Zenana missionary society of the 
Church of England has gratified its 
friends by announcing an income of 
$115,000, which enables it to support 
furty one stations, served by 492 mis- 
sionaries, assistants, native Bible 
women and teachers. 


The trustees of the University Place 
Presbyterian Church, New York, have 
decided to spend $5,600 in alterations 
to their edifice at 25 University Place. 
The walls will be changed and interior 
alterations made to add a manse, janit- 
or’s rooms and class-rooms. 


There are about 130,000 Mormons in 
UtaL. Of these quite 80,000 are under 
the age of eighteen years. This leaves 
50,000 above that age. Of these at 
least one-third are in polygamy, and 
these cne-third are the brains of the 
whole. The people who have been 
through the years selected for leaders 
and who are intended to be the ruling 
class are in polygamy. 


The Presbytery of Long Island has 
decided to organize a church on the 
Shinnecock Indian reservation near 
Southampton. Most of the Indian 
families are inter-married with the col- 
ored people. For many years occa- 
sional preaching has been supplied by 
the pastor of the Southampton church 
and others. Since September last, Rev. 
J.J. Henry, colored, of the Presbytery 
of Washington city, has been preaching 
to the people. 


It will be recollected that some 
months ago the Episcopal Diocesan 
Convention at Charleston was divided 
in twain by the secession of certain 
delegates who would not sit in the body 
with certain Negro delegates whom the 
Convention had decided to admit. The 
seceders, who represented more than 
half the communicants in the diocese, 
and whose parishes pay about two- 
thirds of the diocesan contributions, 
have now issued their manifesto which 
is mainly a citation of precedents and 
a protest against the Convention’s ac- 
tion as “ tending to force social equality 
on the people,” 


The First Presbyterian church of 
Cheyenne, Wy., is happy. The Swan 
failure and removals had caused a loss of 
$900 per year on current income. On 
last Sunday the pastor, R. E. Field, ap- 
pealed to the people, and they increas- 
ed the regular income by $1,200 per 
year. The expenses per year are $4,000. 
That is now fully met in advance, and 
no church fairs, etc., are needed. 


Correspondence between the Free 
Church and the Established Church of 
Scotland has come toanend. The Es- 
tablished Church is willing to confer 
with the Free Church as to a union up- 
on any terms short of leaving the 
remedy of disestablishment open to 
discussion. The Free Church has re- 
plied that a conference will be of no 
use if it is not to be allowed to propose 
that as the remedy required. And so 
the battle is to be fought out to the bit- 
ter end. 


Rev. Charles D. Tenney, son of Rev. 
Daniel Tenney, of Englewood, N. J., 
and until recently a missionary of the 
American Board in China, has just 
been appointed private tutor to the 
sons of Viceroy Li Hung Chang, who is 
without doubt the most influential man 
in the Chinese Empire. Mr. Tenney 
has also a flourishing private school, 
and the Viceroy has announced his in- 
tention of putting the Government col- 
lege under his charge which is to be 
opened at Tientsin the coming autumn. 


The Presbyterian congregation of 
Columbia, Pa., celebrated their seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the dedication of 
their church, July 17th and 18th. The 
church was organized in August, 1807, 
and the first building was erected five 
years later, July, 1812. The exercises 
on Sunday morning included an histor- 
ical discourse; in the evening a history 
of the Sunday school work. On Mon- 
day a social reunion of the congrega- 
tion was held, at which were present 
many friends and former members of 
the church. The occasion was alto- 
gether highly enjoyable and profitable. 


The Christian Hour says: The read- 
ers of THE Hour will be sorry to learn 
that the Rev. S. M. Johnson, who served 


|the Central church,Denver, acceptably 


for a number of months, has been com- 
pelled to retire because of the severe 
illness of Mrs. Johnson. Many prayers 
have been offered for her restoration. 
We understand Mr. Johnson is with his 
wife in Chicago for treatment. The 
Central church had prosperity and a 
goodly number of accessions during Mr. 
Johnson’s ministry. 


The comparative summary of the 
Presbyterian Church (South) for the 
year ending May 1, 1887, shows 1,116 
ministers, 57 licentiates and 267 candi- 
dates for the ministry, 2,236 churches, 
150,398 communicants. There have 
been added during the year 12,145 on 
examination and 5,461 on certificate. 
There have been 4,214 adult and 5,090 
infant baptisms. There are also re- 
ported 34,163 baptized non-communi- 
cants. There are 12,021 teachers and 
98,806 pupils in the Sabbath schools. 
The contributions during the past year 
have been $1,415,318, an increase of 
$90,944. The figures show an average 


growth in all departments of work. 


There is a net increase of 31 ministers 
and 6,655 members, 


Less than ten years ago Germany’s 
supply of Protestant ministers did not 
more than half meet the demand. Now, 
in most parts of the empire, the normal 
relation between the two has been re- 
stored. In Saxony, which is distinc- 
tively Lutheran, 187 candidates have 
passed their examination during the 
last two years, when there were only 
about 100 vacancies to be filled, includ- 
ing fields to be opened. In such cases, 
now less frequent than they formerly 
were, the young candidates become tu- 
tors in private families until openings 
are found for their labors as ministers. 


The failure. of negotiations for the 
union of the Waldensian and Free 
church of Italy has drawn the atten- 
tion of the religious world to the former, 
and its notably grand history in the 
past. The work of the Waldensian 
church extends from Mt. Blanc to the 


ing force consists of 36 ordained pas- 
tors; 9 evangelists; 7 teachers, who al- 
so preach; 13 colporteurs and Bible 
readers, and 50 teachers—a total of 115 
persons engaged in missionary work at. 
an expense of $50,000 a year. It is a 
noteworthy and commendable fact that 
the weak mission congregations of this 
church contributed last year to their 
own support, 70,325 lire, or $1,470. The 
chief sources depended upon for the 
support of the old Waldensian church, 
which “kept God’s truth so pure of old,” 
are the Protestant countries of central 
and northern Europe. No inconsider- 
able amount has gone to it at different 
times, heretofore, from our own church, 
and we are sure our readers will be in- 
terested in this work of the descend- 
ants of those who, in former days, gave 
their lives in defense of a pure faith 
against the bloody persecutions waged 
by Rome, and whose “bones lay bleach- 
ing on the Alpine Mountains cold.” 


New Publications. 


THE PuLpir TREASURY for August is 
promptly on hand. The frontispiece is 
a portrait of President Dwight of Yale 
University, followed by his Baccalalau- 
reate sermon, a sketch of his life and a 
brief account of Yale University, by 
the editor; with views of the Divinity 
School of Yale University and of the 
New Haven Green. Dr. B. Hart fur- 
nishes an able sermon on Preaching to 
the Spirits in Prison, Rev. D. Van Pelt 
one on The Law of the Lord, and an 
Expository Lecture on The;Gospel Vir- 
tues is given by Dr. J. Moore. The 
Lez‘ding Thoughts of Sermons are by 
Pres. MeCosh, Pres. Hitchcock, Revs. 
C. H. Spurgeon and E. M. Deems. E. 
B. Treat, Publisher, New York. 


PREVENTIVE MEDICINE. By M. M., 
Chipman, M.D. This treatise appears 
in the Transactions of the Medical So- 
ciety of the State of California, for 1887, 
and is now printed in pamphlet. It is 
full of valuable suggestions, worthy of 
careful perusal by parents and ‘educa- 
tors. It is impossible for California to 
maintain a place in the front rank of 
civilization, unless the ‘“ Preventives” 
herein referred to are applied. The 
public conscience should be aroused, 
and a vigorous Support given to laws 
against vices that scarcely seek con- 
cealment. Prevention lies in the train- 
ing of the young, 


southern extremity of Sicily. Its work-. 


Midsum mer Holiday Century. 


As usual, the Augugt Century is rich 
in illustrations, and contains a great 
variety of articles, essays, poems, 
sketches, fiction, etc., making it a spec- 
ial holiday number. 

Its opening paper, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith and J. B. Millet, with illustra- 
tions by Geo. Wharton Edwards and 
others, describes an excursion on the 
Raritan Canal, by a company of artists 
in search of the picturesque. 

The Lincoln History presents an ac- 
count, with extracts, of the Cooper In- 
stitute speech; and reviews, with illus- 
trations, the John Brown Raid and the 
Charleston Convention. - 

Joel Chandler Harris begins a three- 
part novelette, with full-page pictures 
by Kemble, -Stockton’s novel is con- 
tinued, and a humorous sketch by Eva 
M. De Jarnette is given. 

Other notable contents include—“Our 
Kivigtok,” by Gen. Greely, illustrated ;- 
a valuable economic paper by Edward 
Atkinson; “Songs of the War,” by 
Brander Matthews and Julia Ward 
Howe; “Opposing Sherman’s Advance 
to Atlanta,” by General Jos. E. Johns- 
ton, fully illustrated, as is also “ Hood’s 
Invasion of Tennessee,” by Col. Henry 
Stone; an illustrated poem by James 
Whitcomb Riley; a hitherto unpub- 
lished letter from General Grant on the 
Vicksburg Surrender; poems; etc.; etc. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 35 cts. The 
Century Co. 


THE MARKETS. 
Corrected by DALTON Bros., 308 and 310 Davis 
Street, San Francisco, 
FLoUR—From $5 25 to $ 50 per bbl. 
WHEAT—Nominal since Board adjourned. 
BARLE Y—$1 00 to $105 per cental. Chevalier-$1 50 
of choice. 
OaTs—Feed, $1 50; Milling, $1 75 per cental. 
Hay—Wheat, $15; Oat, $13; Barley, $12. A lfalfa 
$10 per ton. 
Hops—Nominal. 
PoTATOES—From 70 to 80c per hundred. 
BEANS—Bayos, 2c perlb; Butter, $2; Pink, $140; 
Red, $1 25 to $1.50: Lima, $2 to $2 25; Small 
White, $1 70 to $2 per cental. 
Fruit—Apples 50 to $1 00 per box; 
Bartlett Pears 75 cts to $1.00 per box. 
Pears, 35 to 50 per box or basket. 
Apricots, 25to30 
Grapes, 30 to 90cts. per Ib. 
Oranges, $2 to $3 per box. 
Lemons, $1 50 to $4 per box. 
Peaches, 20 to 60 per box. 
Plums, 25 to 30 cts. per box. 
DRIED FrRUIT—(Alden & Plummer), Apples 10to 12 
Sun Dry, 3 to 9. 
Apricots, 10 to 12%&c; 
Sun Dry, 6 to 8. 
Peaches, 10 to 
Sun Dry, 7 to 9. 
Plums, 10 to 
Sun Dry, 6 to7. 
Prunes, 7 to 9c per Ib. 
Sun Dry, 5 to 6. 
HoNEY—Comb, 13c; Extracted, 6c per lb. 
BUTTER—20 to 30c. 
EGGs—22 to 
WooL—18 to 28c. 


Sabbath School Libraries. 
Model Library No. 4, Price $20. 


50 volumes, 12,000 pages. 


Model Library No. 2, Price $46. 


50 volumes, 9,000 pages. 


Model Library No. 3, Price $25. 


50 volumes, 14,000 pages. 


Model Library No. 4. 


50 volumes, 4,000 pages, over 800 illus- 


trations. Specially adapted for use in 
Primary classes. 


Model Library No. 5, Price $16. 


25 volumes, 7,500 pages. 


Each Library has 50 Catalogues, and is 
put up in a neat chestnut case. 


Catalogues with list of books in each, 
and cut representing the size of the books, 
sent on application to Gro. C. MCConNELL, 
American Tract Society, 757 Market Street, 


San Francisco. 
AGENTS WANTE tosellINGV MUG 
MACHINES and RUG 
PATTERNS, for making Rugs, 
Tidies, Hoods, Mittens, ete. 
= Machine sent by mai! for $1. 
Send for late reduced price list. 


E. BOSS & OV., Toledo, VY, 
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International Lesson. 


Jesus and the Laws 
Matt. V. 17-26. 
Memorize vs. 17-19. 
Lesson VIII. August 21st. 
Go.pEN Text.— Think not that I 


am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I am not come to destroy but 


to fulfill.”,—Matt. 5:17. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


Time.—A. D. 28,summer. Tiberi- 
us Cesar, emperor of Rome; Pontius 
Pilate, governor of Judea; Herod 
Antipas, governor of Galilee. 


PLAce.—The Mount of Beatitudes, 
or the Horns of Hattin, seven miles 
south-west of Capernaum. 


“Tn the verses studied in the last 
lesson our Lord described the life of 
the members of the .ew kingdom 
which he had come to _ establish. 
The beatitudes and illustrations of 
the salt and the light were very 
vivid pictures of what Christians 
should be. Now he passes to the 
subject of the law, and speaks of his 
relation to it, and of its true mean- 
ing. He had not come to abolish 
the law, or to destroy Judaism. He 
had come to fulfil the law and deep- 
en its meaning by all the holy sanc- 
tions of his own teaching, obedience 
and death. His coming was the 
full ripe fruit of which Judaism was 
but the bud and blossom.”— West- 
minster Teacher. 7 


EXPLANATORY. 

V.17. Think not that Tam come 
to destroy the law or the prophets. 
Jesus would have all mankind know 
that he came from heaven, but that 
his;purpose in coming was not, as 
some who heard him supposed and 
still think, to make little of or set 
aside God’s law or the doctrines of 
the Hebrew prophets. To fulfill. 
The law and the prophets were never 
so completely explained, honored 
and fulfilled as by Jesus Christ. He 
shed a new light on them, display- 
ing their tone and deep spiritual 
meaning; he was the only human 
being who ever kept Divine law per- 
fectly ; by his obedience and death 
he became the representative Fulfill- 
er of the law for every one of the re- 
deemed, and plainly revealed him- 
self to be the Messiah promised and 
foretold in the scriptures—‘ the law 
and the prophets.” 

V.18. Verily. This word, so oft- 
en used by our Lord, here occurs for 
the first time. It is the strongest term 
of affirmtion he ever allowed him. 
self, thus showing the power of sim- 
plicity of speech and setting us an 
example therein. Till heaven and 
earth pass. As much as to say never. 
One jot or one tittle. “Jot” means 
“vod,” the tiniest letter in the He- 
brew alphabet. The “ tittle ” is a dot 
or point to distinguish one Hebrew 
letter from another. Till all be ful- 
filled. The Revised Version renders 
it, “till all things be accomplished,” 
which is the sense. Our Lord meant 
by the whole passage, that it is im- 
possible for God’s word to fail; 
it must be completely accomplished 


~— 


in eyery part and in the smallest 
particular. 

V.19. Shall break one of these 
or pass by unobserved even what ap- 
pears to be of the least importance 
in the Divine law. And shall teach 
men so. This for every Christian 
teacher. Let him take heed that 
his teaching agree with his practice, 
and that both agree in every particu- 
lar with the Word of God. The un- 
holy hypocrisy of the Pharisees was. 
made apparent by the opposite 
course. See Matt. 23:2,3. Least in 
the kingdom of heaven. The smallest 
breach of Jaw in the.Jife -or disrespect 
to it in teaching is a dangerous 
things and often leads at length to 
such unrighteousness as to exclude 
from heaven; but it is sure to result 
in the degradation of the offender to 
a position even in the visible church 
contemptible and dishonored in the 
estimation of God. 

V.20. Your righteousness. That 
of professing Christians. Shall ez- 
ceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisees, ye shall in no case en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven. 

“The scribes” were those who 
wrote copies of the Hebrew scriptures 
and gave instruction inthem. ‘“ The 
Pharisees” were a sectof the Jews 
who prided themselves on_ their 
punctilious observance of everything 
contained in “the law given by 
Moses ;” but, like the scribes, their 
righteousness was outward, confined 
to the keeping of feasts and fasts 
and attendance to all religious rites 
and ceremonies. They hadn’t the 
spirit of true religion in them, did 
not love God and his law of love and 
justice with alltheir heart. Ye shall 
un no case enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Disobedience to Divine law 
in its great spiritual significance, 
true love to God and our neighbors, 
shows that the heart is not regen- 
erated, and of itself necessarily ex- 
cludes from heaven, where all is love 
and righteousness. 


V.21. Yehave heard that it was 
said by them of old time, Thow 
shalt not kill; and whosoever shall 
kill shall be in danger of the judg- 
ment. “ By them” is rendered “ to 
them ”’ in the Revised Version and 
ismore correct. Our Lord in this 
and other parts of his sermon re- 
ferred not only to the public reading 
of the law in former times, but also 
to the interpretations which the au- 
thorized teachers had placed upon 
the law. These interpretations were 
not altogether correct. 


V. 22. But I say unto you. Jesus 
taught in hisown name. He is the 
very fountain of wisdom and knowl- 
edge. His authority is Divine. See 
chap. 7:28,29. Whosoever is angry 
with his brother without a cause shall 
be in danger of the judgment. Let 
every other teacher stand aside 
while Jesus speaks. See how he 
tears away all the drapery of rab- 
binical tradition and reveals the sol- 
em. truth. Wedo not need to kill 
the body of another to be a murder- 
er. Causeless anger is heart-mur- 
der and for it we deserve to be ar- 


least commandments. Shall despise 


raigned at the: judgment-bar wher 

murderers are tried. “The judg- 
ment” was aterm signifying the lo- 
cal tribunal among the Jews at 
which capital as well as other cases 
were tried. Raca. For a Jew to 
call any one by such a rame would 
be equivalent to contemptuously 
calling him a vain, worthless fellow. 
The case supposed is that where a 
deliberate and wanton insultis thus 
intended. In danger of the cownceil. 
The Sanhedrin. A court of seventy 
of the principal men among the Jews 
(elders or princes of tribes and chief 
priests), with, usually, the high 
priest as president. This was the 
highest court of all. It sat at Jeru- 
salem. Thou fool. This word, as 
used in the Bible, sometimes meant 
a stupid or vain person, and some- 
times a sinner. Used in the connec- 
tion intended here—by any one as 
the expression of the wicked anger 
and bitter hatred of the heart to- 
wards another, it is atrocious in the 
last degree—an indication of the 
most bloodthirsty feeling. Jn dan- 
ger of hell fire. (Revised Version, 
“the hell of fire.”) The word trans- 
lated “hell” is in the original 
“Gehenna,” a name given to the 
valley of the son of Hinnom, the 
narrow glen south-west of Jerusalem. 
(Josh. 18:16.) When given to gross 
idolatry, the Jews were in the habit 
of burning their children in that 
valley as sacrifices to Moloch. To 
putanend to this, the good king 
Josiah defiled it. (2 Kings 23:10) ; 
and Jewish writers affirm that from 
that period it was the common dung- 
hill and refuse-heap of the city, and 
fires were kept continually burning in 
it to consume the offal and carrion 
there deposited. - The bodies of very 
infamous criminals were cast in there 
and burned after death. Conse- 
quently the valley of Hinnom, or 
Gehenna, came to be regarded as a 
type of the place of everlasting pun- 
ishment. The plain meaningin a 
spiritual sense of the statements of 
our Lord here in regard to the sixth 
commandment is, that as there were 
three degrees of capital punishment 
inflicted by the Jewish authorities, 
namely, death by the sword (on the 
sentence of the minor court—“ the 


judgment”), death by stoning, or} 


death by either mode and the body 
of the executed cast into Gehenna 
(the two latter forms of the sentence 
of the Sanhedrin—“ the Council” 
only), so, though every divine sen- 
tence deserved by the sinner is, in 
some sense, eternal death, God’s 
punishments vary in degree accord- 
ing to the heinousness of the sin. 

V. 23. “If thow bring thy gift.” 
Revised Version, ‘‘ If thou art offer- 
ing thy gift.” If, while you are en- 
gaged in an act of religious worship 
in the house of God, it occurs to you 
that your brother—your neighbor 
has good reason to feel hurt or in- 
jured by your conduct or words to- 
ward him— 

V.24. Leave there thy gift. Desist 
on the instant, though in the very 
act of making an offering or perform- 


ing an act of outward worship to 


God, and go and seek a reconciliatj, 
with the injured one. A rule in ¢}, 
Talmud reads thus :—“If a man j 
on the point of offering the passove,y 
and remembers that there is ay 
leaven left in the house, let him re 
turn to his house and remove it, an 
then come and finish the passover.” 
We must purge our consciences o 
offense toward God and man before 
we can acceptably offer gifts on 
God’s altar ; but we must not make 
our quarrel an excuse for not offer- 
ing the gift. It is positively incum- 
bent on us to do both—to seek to be 
reconciled to our brother and they 
come and offer our gift to God. 

V. 25. Agree with thine adversary. 
One with whom we have a quarrel or 
dispute. Whale thou art in the way 
with him. If an action at law ig 
pending against us, if one who has 
just cause against us has sued us at 
court, it is the part of true goodness 
and wisdom to try to come to terms 
with our “adversary ” before the case 
comes on for trial. If we do not, 
very probably he will prove his case 
to the judge, and by the verdict of 
the court it will go so hard with us 
that we shall be imprisoned. 

V. 26. Thou shalt by no means 
come out thence. Litigation is al- 
ways best. avoided, if possible. It is 
far better to make great concessions 
than go to law and run the risk of an 
adverse issue under which we may 
be utterly ruined. This may 
happen when we are on the right 
side, and therefore it is best to give 
way and be conciliatory. But when 
we contend with God we are always 
on the wrong side. | 


PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


I am not come to destroy but to ful- 
fil. The Bible has many parts and 
was written by many hands; it is a 
whole library in one volume; yet 
there is a marvelous agreement be- 
tween the parts, a wondrous har- 
mony runs through the whole. The 
New Testament is the sequel of the 
Old, and Jesus Christ is the Great 
Interpreter and Fulfiller of both Old 
and New. Whenthe Old was writ- 
ten Christ had not come, he could 
only be foretold and described. The 
dim outline of his noble form and a 
{faint panorama of his work were 
placed before the eyes of men. There 
were, indeed, wonderfully beautiful 
and true full-length portraits of him 
painted by David, Solomon, Isaiah 
and others ; the ceremonies and sac- 
rifices of the Jewish Church and the 
glowing imagery of Hebrew poets 
and seers delineated in fuir and vivid 
pictures Messiah’s life and work. 
By his incarnation and all that he 
did and suffered he revealed himself 
the living reality—the original of 
those portraits, he gave the interpre- 
tation of those mysterious delinea- 
tions, he explained the meaning of 
every enigma in the old form of wor- 
ship, he showed that all types and 
shadows were of him, he fulfilled in 
his life and by his death the whole 
law and word of God. It isin Jesus 
Christ we find the scriptures of the 
Old and New Testaments harmon- 


ized and blended into one, the Sub- 
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stance that was foreshaduwed, the 
full day of glorious brightness that 
- had begun to break. 


One jot or one tittle -shall in nowise 
pass from the law, till all be fulfilled. 
There is really no little or insignifi- 
cant law or word of God. They are 
all important and must receive a 
fulfilment. Not the smallest bless- 
ing promised to the believer shall be 
wanting. Has God threatened un- 
repentance and unltelief? Those 
threats will be carried out in every 
particular. 

Whosoever shall break one of these 
least commandments ° he 
ghall be called the least in the kingdom 
of heaven. To make anything im- 
portant in our eyes it should be suffl- 
cient to know that it is God’s 
command. Children should take 
care not to tell “white lies,” or pil- 
ferin the smallest degree, or use 
words or indulge feelings that are at 
all naughty and unchaste. Nobody 
is very bad all at once; the wicked 
were first “ little” sinners, but grad- 
ually became great sinners. There 
was once a school boy who had the 
habit of stealing little things from 
the other boys. Hecame to the 
gallows at last. There was once a 
youth who would sometimes drink a 
little wine. He died a drunkard. 
There was once a very tiny leak in 
the great walled embankment of 
an immense reservoir. It was not 
repaired, and by and by the weight 
of- water behind forced such a rent 
in that wall that it gave way alto- 
gether anda mighty flood swept out 
to do a work of destruction. 

Except your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the scribes 
and Pharisecs, ye shall in nowise en- 
ter into the kingdom of heaven. Toat- 
tend with punctilous formality, like 
that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
to the outward forms and cere- 
monies of religion, while the heart 


and life are far from God, will not 
bring a blessing but a curse. God 
looks on the heart. He demands 
our love and obedience. He desires 
that we should be upright and pure, 
kind and merciful, gentle ana true 
in our lives. 

Whosoever is angry with his brother 
shall be in danger of the 


judgment. Watch . and pray and 
strive against sinful anger 
and hatred—heart murder. It isa 


very wicked thing in itself and often 
leads to outward violence and mur- 
der, asin the case of Cain and of 
the brethren of Joseph and of Saul. 
Do not indulge the evil habit of call- 
ingill names. There is nothing to 
which children are more prone. It 
shows a bad heart. We do not like 
to be called ill names. Let us not 
thus injure the feelings of others. 
How is it possible for a follower of 
the kind and gentle Jesus to feel 
hatred or be guilty of the least sin 
here prohibited? God slew the 
children of Bethel for calling his 
prophet Elisha “Bald head” in 
mocking dirision. (2 Kings, 2:23, 
24.) What a warning! 

Be reconciled to thy brother. It is 
impossible for us to acceptably serve 
or worship God while the heart is at 
enmity with a_ fellow-creature or 
guilty of a wrong against another 
that has not been repented of and 
for which forgiveness has not been 
asked-and all possible amends 
made to the injured one. 


The Qccident Preminm New High-Arm Sewing, Machine 


‘hh 


With One Year's Subscription to The Occident included, for $22. 


It is a high-arm machine. 


It has a slf-threading cylinder shuttle, that holds a large bobbin. Has 
automatic cut off for driving belt,and cannot be run backward, and cannot break 
thread or needles. 


Its needle is self-setting. An illustrated instruction book that makes every 
thing so plain that a child can use it, accompanies each machine. 


We warrant this machine to be as we represent or it may be returned at our 
expense and money will be refunded. Having arranged with the manufacturers 
to supply us with these machines in large quantities for spot cash at or very near 
first cost, WE CAN SAVE OUR SUBSCRIBERS AT LEAST THIRTY FIVE 
DOLLARS on the price of cach machine. As we furnish THE OccIDENT one 
year, which is worth $2.50, the price paid for the machine is only $19.50. 


_ The machine is supplied with a complete outfit—l Hemmer, 12 Needles, 6 
Bobbins, 1 Quilting Guage, 2 Screw-Drivers, Oil Can filled with oil, Cloth Guage 
Thumbscrew, and book of directions. 


The following extra attachments are furnished free: Ruffler, Tucker, Binder, 
set of wide Hemmers and Shirring Plate. It has ALL THE LATEST IM- 
PROVEMENTS KNOWN TO BE GOOD IN SEWING MACHINES. 

SUBSCRIBERS PAY THE FREIGHT ON RECEIPT OF THE MACHINE 

The list price of this Machine is $75. ; 

Our price to you with a year’s subscription to THE OccIDENT, is only $22. 


HOW TO ORDER. 


When you remit us the $22 for the High Arm Premium Machineand “The 
Occident” one year, write plainly the point the machine is to be shipped to, as 
well as the Postoffice the paper is to be sent to. The Machine should be ordered 
to the nearest railroad point where the railroad company has an agent stationed 
and the name of railroad station and county and State should be stated. Remit- 
tances may be made by Express, Money Order, or Registered Letter. Address 


THE OCCIDENT, 
757 MARKET STREET, | 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHAUTAUQUA BOOKS, 


The series for the coming season 1887-88 comprises seven 
books at a cost of $5.00 for the set. 
Special rates when five or more sets are ordered in one 
lot, subscriptions received for the Chautauquan at $1.50 per 
year or $1.35 in clubs of five. : 


Early orders solicited, 


GEO. C. McCONNELL, 
757 MARKET STREET, 


BIBLE HOUSE. San Francisco, Cal. 
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MAN 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 


NSIN 
eon 
WAS 


AVF 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 

pal lines Enast_of Chicago, and continuous lines at 
terminal points West, North west and Sonthweat, is tha 
only trne middle link in that transcontinental syatem 
which invites and facilitates travel and trafiic in either 
direction between the Atinntic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches tnelude Chi- 
— Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Daven ort, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairficld, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa wae £ Des Moines, Indianola, Winteract, At- 
lantle, Knoxville, Audubon Harian, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in Iowa; Gallatin, Trenton, Bt. Joreph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in ‘Minnesota; Watertown, in Dakota, and 
hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel over it. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. Its rolling stock is perfect as human 
skillcan makeit. It hasallthesafety appliances that 
mect anical genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable. Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
tae West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Miesonrt 
River consist of Comfortable Pay Coaches, magnificent 
kullman Palace Parlor and 8 Cars, clegant 

roviding excellent meais, and—between 
Chicago, St. Joseph, A n and Kansas City—restful 
aveclining Chair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 

Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne- 
npolis and st. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
ocalities and hunting and fishing grounds of Iowa anil 
Minnesota. Therich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, offers hy 
rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Lafayette and Conncil Bluffs, &t. Joseph, 
Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
Pail and intermediate points, All classes of patrons 
especially families, ladies and children, receive from 
officials and employes of Rock Island trains protection, 
respectful courtesy and kindly treatment. 

For Tickets, Maps, Folders—obtainabie at all principal 
Ticket Offices in the United States and Canada—or any 
desired information, address, 

R. CABLE. E. 8T. JOHN E. A. HOLBROOK, 

Pres’t & Gen'l Gen l Tra & Pass Agt 

CHICAGO. 


NEW 
Palmer's Book of Gems. 


FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


and compied by H. R. Paumer, 
Mus, Doc. Price $10 per 100 copies, Paper Covers 
$15 per 100 Board Covers. 


THE GLAD REFRAIN. 


By Lowry & Doane. 


The strongest and most useful Sunday School 
Song Book ever issued. Price $25 per 100 copies 
in Board Covers. 


SELECT SONGS. 


Compiled by F. N. PELovret, D.D. 


344 Hymns and Tunes, admirably chosen for 
Devotional Meetings and the Sunday School. 
Firmly bound in cloth. $40 per 100 copies. 

An editon of Words Only, $10 per 100 copies. 


THE PROHIBITION BUGLE CALL. 


By H. H. Hawrey. 


Just what is needed for these days of activit 
in the temperance cause. Price $15 per 100 
copies; single copies my mail, 18c. 


THE NEW ORGAN FOLIO. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 

Contains a thorough course of valuable instruc- 
tion, anumber of useful inteludes in different 
keys, pretty voluntaries, pieces especially adapt- 
ed for the ‘aeideng at home; also several pages of 
songs and hymn tunes. I[tis the most complete, 
instructive, and delightful orgau book on the 
market. Large Folio Boards, 1 50. 


GOSPEL KYMNS CONSOLIDATED. 


A NEW EDITION, SMALLER TYPE. 
Music Boards, 845 per 100; 50c ea. by mall 
Former editions published at old prices. 


Dining Cars 


A complete Catalogue sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St, New York 


8! RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO. 


SUPPLIED BY 


|\Geo. C. McCONNELL, 


757 Market Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


CALIFORNIA, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society, 


DIVIDEND NOTICE—THE GER- 

man Savings and Loan Soviety.—For 

the half year ending June 30, 1887, the 

Board of The German Savings and Loan 

Society has declared a dividend at the rate 

of four and thirty-two one-hundredths (4 

32-100) percent per annum on ordinarv 

iia, payableon and after the Ist day 
of Julv, 1887. By order. 


GEO, LETTE, Secretary, 
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News of the Week. 


George Otto Trevelyan’ has_ been 
eleeted to Parliament from the Bridge- 
ton district of Glasglow....The cholera 
has appeared at Malta and Naples.... 
Several seamen were injured by the 
bursting of guns during the, naval ma- 
neuvers at the mouth of the Thames. 
....The Canadian authorities refuse to 
sign the warrant for McCarigles arrest. 
....The new Mexican tariff law is 
working to the satisfaction of the Gov- 
ernment....The telegraph poles are 
within afew miles of Ensenada, from 
San Diego down....The VigJoria, B. C., 
Board of Trade has resolved to boycott 
the China steamers....The California 
Southern Railway Company is assess- 
ing its employees to establish a Hospital 
‘fund....The run of Salmon in the Fra- 
ser river, B. C., is increasing. ‘The 
boats are averaging two hundred fish a 
day....Artesian water is being bored 
for at Huron, and if it is found, a large 
amount of land will be reclaimed.... 
The property-valuation of Seattle, W. 
T., is $11,872,328, an increase of $5,000,- 
OOO over two years ago... .Itis reported 
at Huron, Fresno County, that the At- 
lantic and Pacific Railroad Company 
has an agent looking out a route 
through there to San Francisco. . .-.The 
stone-work of the upper stories of the 
several. buildings of the Leland Stan- 
ford, Jr. University is being laid. The 
foundations of all the main buildings 
are completed. The walls are of hand- 
some yellow stone....J. D. Spreckels is 
in San Diego for the purpose, it is 
stated, of obtaining information con- 
cerning the desirability of that place 
for a port of call for Australian steam- 
ers. Spreckels is going to New Zealand 
soon, and he desires to place San Di- 
ego’s advantages properly before the au- 
thorities....The thermometer was one 
hundred and eight degrees at Merced 
Friday....Plans for the Normal Scliool 
building at Chico will be published at 
an early date....It is reported at Tuc- 
son, on good authority, that General 
Miles has made application for another 
regiment of troops to be sent to Arizona. 
.... Fifteen. hundred children are en- 
gaged in the Santa Clara County or- 
chards assisting in gathering the fruit, 
and still there is a largely increased de- 
mand for help....Fine bunches of 
dates have been successfully grown and 
ripened upon the estate of the late Col- 
onel Hollister, in Santa Barbara Coun- 
ty....A discovery of oil rock is reported 
at Sargent’s ranch, near Gilroy. The rock 
is White, of chalky appearance, and 
when ignited gives a bright and con- 
tinuous light. It burns finally to ash. 
It can be used for fuel or illumination. 
A mountain of this rock is in view. It 
is situated near beds of bitumen, which 
cover a large acreage....A_ three-foot 
vein of good bituminous coal has been 
developed in Santiago Canyon, eight 
miles southeast of Santa Ana....The 
fruit crop of Gilroy Valley is the heavi- 
est on record. Dryers are at work day 
and night on apricots and apples... .It 
is rumored that the war of cable rates 
has been ended. 


Chronic Coughs and Colds 


And all diseases of the throat and lungs 
can be cured by the use of Scotts’s Emul- 
sion, a8 it contains the healing virtues of 
Cod J.iver Oil and Hypophosphites in 
their fullest form. ‘‘1 consider Scott’s 
Emulsion the remedy par-excellence in 
Tuberculous and Strumous Affections, to 
say nothing of ordinary colds and throat 
troubles.’—W. R. 8. M. D., 
Manchester, O. 


“ALWAYS AS ABOVE AT” 


320 SANSOME STREET, 


Rooms 40 & 41, Over W. F. & Co’s Express, 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Telephone and Postal Orders Attended to, 
Rubber Stamp Print. 


MAGNIFICENT OFFER. 


THE NEW EDiTION OF 


OSBORN & COLEMAN'S 


GREAT MAP PALESTINE 


AND PART OF SYRIA, 


It is engraved by Bertrand of Germany 
from the actual photographs, with over 


fifty places named and about five hundred 


buildings engraved, will be given as a pre- 
mium for five new subscribers for Tue 
OccipENT, and only $12.50 in money. 

This map is now superior to that of any 
revious *7iticn, «8 .ae Sunday School 
imes of Philadelphia said, March 10, 1883, 

of the last edition, ‘‘ The very best this side 
of the Atlantic.’’ This new edition has a 
correct table of actually discovered cities 
and how to find them, corrected to Aug. 
1885, all based upon the new surveysof the 
English Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
from personal surveys of the editors and 
special correspondents. It will be seen by 
this map that striking illustrations of Scrip- 
ture have been entirely lost to the teacher, 
and utter lack of interest and persistent 
terror and doubt brought about in the mind 
of the young learner by the seriously inac- 
curate nakedness and surroundings of land 
and place, in some of the maps in use, two 
of which have no less than fourteen such 
variations from both topography and Scrip- 
ture, putting cities on hills, or in valleys, 
in incorrect variation from the Text. 

This map is a great reference map, for 
the teacher, student, preacher and general 
reader, for the Library, S. School and 
Church. Size 9 and 1-2 by 6 feet. 

The retail price of the map alone is 
$10.50, and was formerly $15.00. The old 
edition has been in use in Calvary, How- 
ard, St. John’s, First Presbyterian, First 
Congregational and nearly all other leading 
churches of this city. Dr. Scott used to 
say of it, ‘‘It is the Best Map of Palestine 
in the World.”’ 

It is mounted and ready for use. 

Every Sunday School on the Pacific 
Coast can now easilv procure this map. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churcne» 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farma, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
TROY, N. Y., BELLS, 
For Churches, Schools, ete ; also Chimes 


and Peals, Forimore than halfacentury 
noted for superiority over all others 


ANTED—Agent’s for the Child’s Bible. 

Introduction by Rev. J. H. Vincent, D. D. Over 
400 illustrations. One lady has sold 253 copies since 
Jan’y 1st, '87. She has ordered and delivered in that 
tine $1,000 worth. A new agent, without experience, 
has sold 56 copies in one week lately. CASSELL &CO. 
(Lt’d) Oakland, Cal.; 40 Dearborn 8t,, Chicago; 822 


Broadway, N. Y. 
ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
EGGLESTON'ON THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


if =.= Zz Has a Pad different from al! 
pr others, is cup shape, with Self. 
adjusting Ball in center, adapts 


. vente i f to all pesitions of the 


tsel 
body while the bal} in the cup 
resses back the intes- 

h the finger. 4 

any and night, and a radical cure 

certain. It is easy, durable and mee. Sent by mail. C 

culars free, BOGLESTON TRUSS o, 


The Occident Premium Sewing Machine, 
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The Sewing Machine of which the above cut is a perfect illustration, the regular 
price of which is $65, is manufactured for our special use, and is offered by THE 
OCCIDENT to its present subscribers, or to persons desiring to be subscribers. The 
price of the Machine to any such is . 


ONLY EICHTEEN DOLLARS. 
WITH ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO THE OCCIDENT. 


The furniture is ot the nicest finish. Each machine has a box cover, a drop-leaf 
table and four drawers; also a full set of the latest improved attachments and necessarv 
instruments, viz.: One Foot Ruffler, one set Hemmers, one Tucker, one Foot Hemmer 
or Feller, one pea Needles, six Bobbins, Screw Driver, Oil Can, extra Check 
Spring, extra Throat Plate, Gauge Screw, Wrench, Instructions. 

THE OCCIDENT warrants this sewing Machine for five years—the full warrant 
given by machine companies—and further guarantees that it does all work that any 
sewing machine does, and DOES IT WELL. That you get a full line of attachments 
are, the regular retail price of them being $5. That the machine is well made and 
handsomely finished. That you will be pleased with the machine in every particular 
That if you ever had a Singer machine you will know all about running this one, as it 
is simply a Singer Machine, lock-stitch, tension and all, with some improvements on the 
Singer. | 
"This’is less than one-half the price similar machines are selling for throughout the 
country. The machines are very nicely finished, perfect in all respects, and guaranteed 
to give satisfaction. Agents’ and Dealers’ profits can be saved and one of the best 
machines obtained by ordering of us. Every machine is guaranteed to give satisfaction 
or it may be returned by freight ten days after the subscriber receives the machine and 
money refunded. As we furnish THz OccIDENT one year, which is worth $2.50, the 
price paid for this machine is only $15.50. 


HYMNS 


New Word Edition, 5 and 10 cents. Postage 1 cent extra. 


Old “ and 25 canta. 
New Music. “ 40,45and50cents. “ 5 “* 66 


Net to Schools at Prices Quoted. 


If You want Class Books, Secretary’s Record, or any- - 
thing necessary in your school work, give us an opportunity to 


supply you. 


Sunday School Supply Depot, 
MARKET STREET, 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 


QUARTERLIES 


Gro. C, McConne Depositary. 


SAMPLE; 


OF THE 
VARIOUS 


And S. S. LESSON HELPS sent FREE on application to 


GEO. C. McCONNISLLE, 


757 MARKET STREET, 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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